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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE? 


Evidence of many of the finer things of life are exemplified in the surroundings of the Skinner Organ 
in the Burrows Residence, Tarrytown, N. Y. Will such things, in less elaborate setting, be one day the 
heritage of the successful organist? A decade ago when THE AMERICAN ORGANIST was beginning its 
career, the answer could only have been an emphatic No; but today as we look forward to the next 
decade the No has lost its emphasis and is inclining to a mild but confident We Hope So. 
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Editorial Reflections 

thing sounded romantic; whether Cayuga 
Elsewhere and the valley added their share I do not 


Tears TBLISHING a _ music 
ICANT magazine for ten years is 
NW excuse enough for being 
serious. Toward the close 
y of our first decade we 
o| built a new home for the 
w editorial and _ subscrip- 
a tion offices, out in the 

meq country where nobody 

. Be) among the neighbors 
knew what we were up to. The next step 
was to decorate the editorial walls with 
the photos of present-day immortals, 
some of whom did not know they were 
immortal till I told them. 

And after that, a vacation. Down 
through Scranton by day and up the 
Lackawana Trail by night, to be awed 
by two great Lackawana bridges swinging 
out of the darkness over us. Rochester 
was the first objective, but Watkins Glen 
stood in the way and introduced us to 
two other marvelous bits of scenery of 
the same character which most of us do 
not even know exist in New York State. 
The approach to Ithaca, with a pause on 
the hilltop as we took a look at Cayuga 
Lake, gave me the only favorable im- 
pression I ever had of carillon music. 
Cornell University’s carilloneur was do- 
ing his duty and several miles away the 





know. 

Rochester has the Eastman School of 
Music, the Eastman Theater, what I still 
suspect is the world’s largest theater 
organ, Mr. Victor Wagner, Mr. Robert 
Berentsen, Mr. Harold Gleason, and 
cther celebrities. Mr. Gleason was play- 
ing a recital on one of the nine hundred 
organs under his command, but the usher- 
ette told me she had just seated a man 
next to two elderly matrons after prom- 
ising him it would be next to two pretty 
girls as he had requested, and would take 
my card to Mr. Berentsen. We went all 
over and under the Eastman Theater, 
taken in tow by Mr. Wagner, one of the 
world’s great score-makers, who showed . 
me a library that takes four men’s full 
time to keep it catalogued and in order. 

Mr. Berentsen may not be one of the 
originators of the world, though I think 
he is; I know he is one of the improvers, 
and that’s more than I can say of myself. 
I knew Mr. Berentsen years ago in New 
York. He could come into a busy office 
and get down to brass tacks in less time 
than any musician I have ever known. 
We could side-track him a little but not 
much. He’d always get back to business 
in the minimum time. It was a habit 
that schooled him for the mean job he 
has now—running a theater organ school 
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and honestly trying to give full value. 
I could teach some things well, and many 
things poorly; I couldn’t teach theater 
playing at all. 


Mr. Berentsen and I sat down at a unit 
console and he demonstrated just what 
he teaches a graduate of the Theater De- 
partment. Twenty years ago I might 
have undertaken to master some of the 
essentials; I’m much too old now. I 
believe Mr. Berentsen is largely the or- 
iginator of the method, but I know that 
whatever others left as his heritage at the 
Eastman he improved and vitalized to a 
point where the School is dangerously 
near the mass production of competent 
theater organists. There may be other 
schools able to do this same thing, but we 
only got as far as Cleveland and a Chica- 
go scolding, so I do not know; we have 
promised to get to Denver next summer, 
so we may get as far as Chicago. 

The Finger Lakes district of the State 
of New York is worth an entire vacation. 
Some of the New England states charge 
a visitor for looking at their offerings; 
New York lets you walk all over the place 
and doesn’t ask a penny. Can there be 
anything more inspiring, more sur- 
prisingly tucked away in unexpected 
places, than Watkins Glen, Enfield Falls, 
and Taughannock? Go and see. I'll 
pay the bill if you as a man and artist 
are disappointed. 

We moved on to Niagara. Half a 
century old and never saw Niagara. My 
other half insisted that both halves do the 
grand duckling act known as Cave of the 
Winds. When we got dried out again 
we went down through Tonawanda and 
saw an orderly-looking, delightfully situ- 
ated factory. Wurlitzer has spent money 
in beautifying the grounds and keeping 
the factory clean. The office was per- 
fectly willing to let an unknown visitor 
hang around indefinitely but I wasn’t 
quite so willing; the necessary rumpus 
brought a man promptly enough who was 
so cordial in showing me the whole factory 
that I forgave the reception office. 

I was on my way to Warsaw to see the 
Marr & Colton factory, my one aim in 
going into the interior away from Honey- 
moon Trail. Mr. David Marr was back 
in Rochester—a terrible place where cars 
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dart around like bad ideas but where 
pedestrians can’t ruin motorists’ dispo- 
sitions—so Mr. H. L. Hollinshead stayed 
after hours and showed me a compact, 
well regulated factory that was crowded 
enough with orders to require some of 
the departments for night work. We 
showed pictures of the Marr & Colton 
cablelaying in recent issues but didn’t 
guess then that we’d see the job for our- 
selves. The Marr & Colton factory is 
ideally situated for expansion, and ex- 
pansion is coming along too. What makes 
for quality? In Warsaw we have close 
personal supervision of everything; the 
heads of the plant can watch each pro- 
cess; they know what kind of an organ 
they are building. 

We stayed in Cuba overnight and 
picked up three nails. One got through 
four hours out the next day, another 
worked through a thousand miles later; 
the third was discovered a short way 
under and never got through. We like 
Cuba, of course. It was a mean little 
place to stay anyway. We were equally 
disgusted with Canada. Wanted to spend 
our time and money there instead of on 
the American side of the Falls but when 
we got to the other end of the bridge they 
decided that our Graflex and Corona 
looked too much like an attempt to sell 
something to a Canadian. You would 
have been disgusted too. 


Cleveland welcomed us about twenty 
miles out, according to street names, and 
added darkness and a whale of a down- 
pour to convince us it meant it. We 
liked Cleveland. Best traffic-control 
system in the world. Some of the world’s 
best organists. too. I had a Saturday 
night in the home of one of them, Mr. 
Albert Riemenschneider, whose propen- 
sities toward Bach have astonished us all. 
How he could play Bach over and over 
and still grow upwards over six feet was 
much of a mystery till I ate a dish of 
completely satisfying icecream and heard 
him play some Bach on his own three- 
manual residence organ. There’s a stur- 
diness, loftiness, impressiveness, whole- 
someness about Mr. Riemenschneider’s 
devotion to Bach, his interpretation of 
Bach, that have converted me beyond 
redemption. I doubt if ever again I 
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utter a word against the honorable and 
unsurpassable Bach. Let lesser men 
play it if they will, ruin it if they must; 
when your faith wavers as did mine, go 


to Cleveland, try to follow that blithering (#2 


undiscoverable lake drive after dark as I 
did, but keep on driving blindly as I did 
till you too see a tall, muscular, business- 


like man hunting you from his double- hate. eS 
lighted porch in the rich man’s section of fF 


America’s finest city, and you’ll be made 


























Mr. Riemenschneider is one of the in- 
dividualities of the musie world. There 
are not so many of them but that this is 
still a compliment. 

I bored the genial genius, Mr. James H. 
Rogers whom everybody loves, over the 
phone. Even the charming name New 
York didn’t relieve the boredom. But 
when we reached his home Sunday morn- 
ing he lived up to his reputation and his 
reception was charmingly flattering; he 
convinced even me that he had worried 
after I had hung up and left the hotel, 
by which time he got my dutch name 
through his head and —. Oh well, we 
all like to be flattered, even editors. 

But I had an experience very few mu- 
sicians (do I still claim to be one?) can 
boast. Mr. Rogers, at Mrs. Rogers’ co- 
operative urging, played for us his first 
jazz composition—one number from a set 
of piano pieces being published by Press- 
er. I have long wondered what would 
happen if real musicians were to take a 
look at the jazz idiom. Mr. Rogers, a 
man after my own heart, wondered too, 
took the look, and showed that there is 
much more in it than dare be expounded 
in this column. If you are a concert 
organist and are discouraged, don’t con- 
sult Mr. Rogers’ views on what the 
present age is doing to concert musicians. 
He is a keen observer who doesn’t dare 
say all he knows is passing, else his fel- 
lowmen would understand even less than 
they do. 


Dr. Charles E. Clemens is a very re- 
freshing breath of the spirit of music. 
He has served manv decades and seen 
more vigorous days, but if you want to 
know what music is all about anyway, 
ask him to go over to Western Reserve 
University with you and talk to you 





whole again just as I was. 





through the medium of his organ. To 
ine it was the picture of Caesar Franck, 
a mood assisted by what I heard as well. 
Does he always play like that? I do not 
know; he did then. How do men tuck 
themselves away in the corners of our 
world and breathe out their lives in terms 
of tone? There is a question you can 
try to answer. I have known and ad- 
mired this genial scholar for many years 
without a hint of the musical mastery he 
carries around with him. 

Then there is Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft. 
He and I took our F.A.G.O. doses the 
same day in New York ages ago. He 
doesn’t look that old, though. Cathedral 
organist? Not much, he sounds, over the 
phone or across the table, more like a 
Van Sweringen attorney. Mr. Kraft has 
the distinction of carrying a Cathedral 
around with him. He tried to leave it 
about a decade ago but Trinity couldn’t 
stand it and called him back again. He’s 
an institution. A pack of nerves. A 
dynamo. And a mighty good fellow. 
Besides that he has a wife that sings. 
No, that’s not bad. Mrs. Kraft is just as 
charming and has just as honest a per- 
sonality as her husband. They make a 
delightful pair. You’d never suspect 
they were musicians from the sensible 
way they behave. And only as recently 
as Dec. 6th Mrs. Kraft was soloist with 
the Cleveland Symphony in its annual 
New York concert; she was the only 
soloist the Orchestra brought along as 
indispensable from the home field of 
Cleveland, and she was the only soloist 
that was assigned solo parts in both 
halves of the program. It was just like 
being back home again in Cleveland to 
have the Krafts with us in New York. 
They are thoroughly genuine. 
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Southward at Canton we sailed impo- 
litely at an unearthly Monday morning 
hour into the Rectory of St. Peter’s 
Church to visit my friend the Rev. Dr. 
and Father A. B. Stuber. Still in bed? 
Not much. Here’s a man who works so 
hard for his church that he has a full 
house all the time and is as big-hearted 
and as broad-minded as you and I try 
to be. After a lecture on the evils of 
coming Monday morning instead of Sun- 
day night, he showed us the room and 
comforts we missed the night before, and 
then we stepped into his Cadillac and he 
drove (at eighty-three miles an hour) out 
to the summer camp he purchased and 
improved for his choir and the other 
church organizations. On the way back, 
pockets full of apples, we whizzed by a 
car (coming at us at about seventy-six an 
hour) and Dr. Stuber gave a high-sign 
and tooted the horn; as we again entered 
the precincts of Canton the other car 
drew up behind us. His organist must 
have been doing eighty-nine to have 
eaught up with us on the way back. 


Now if we of the organ-playing pro- 


fession want to know how to make a 
financial success of the business, perhaps 
Dr. Stuber and his organist can give us 


a hint. Dr. Stuber was entertaining 
euests early Monday morning; he wanted 
them to hear his organ, so his secretary 
phoned his organist, who, having nothing 
to do but minister to the musical welfare 
of his church, drove immediately to the 
church; not finding us there, he made 
enquiries, learned that we had gone to 
the Summer Camp, and instead of wait- 
ing till-we came back he started pell-mell 
after us but kept his eyes open. On our 
way back he saw a dark spot thundering 
down the road, caught the necessary 
Cadillac smell of gasoline as it passed, 
heard the toot of the horn, and dashed 
back after us—all with enough pep and 
speed to catch up. There’s one organist 
whose pastor isn’t fast enough to get 
away from him. And there’s service for 
vou too. We didn’t know one street 
from another in Canton, so Father 
Stuber’s organist piloted us beyond city 
limits and started us correctly on the road 
to Alliance. Mr. Frederick Albert 
Hosehke has the job I used to think I’d 
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like, for I know Dr. Stuber’s musical 
likes and dislikes; but I give up. I can’t 
drive at ninety an hour. 

St. Peter’s in Canton is a pretty good 
answer to the conundrum as to what can 
happen when one man as minister and 
another as organist are willing to devote 
all their time to their church in any way 
their church or their church’s community 
needs them. 

Then to Alliance, where the Hillgreen, 
Lane & Company factory is making his- 
tory. We may not exactly like it when 
organ builders begin to increase their 
factories and the out-puts and, watch it, 
their out-looks, but the Hillgreen-Lane 
factory has done and is doing just that. 
I never expect to visit a factory where 
floor-space is used as vigorously, where 
so much is done in limited room, where 
factory buildings are clustered around 
so profusely that you never know whether 
you’ve seen them all or not. The senior 
partner, Mr. Charles Alva Lane, a most 
scholarly gentleman, is again on a tour 
around the world. St. Peter’s organ in 
Canton and Calvary Methodist in New 
York are examples of the old and the 
new in Hillgreen-Lanes, but for the life 
of me I do not know which I prefer, 
though several decades intervene. As we 
said in these pages last year, this factory 
in Alliance has been doing sterling work 
for so many years that some of the rest 
of us need to get angry about it. I was 
impressed with the magnitude of the bus- 
iness of crating a whole organ for ship- 
ment. Mailing magazines is much easier; 
I believe I prefer it. 

We spent so much time winding 
through mean little outside Pittsburgh 
streets that when we ultimately reached 
the center of town we found the World 
Series taking all the attention and we 
had to beg a hotel to let us stay just one 
night. The A.A.A. office was so accom- 
modating that it looked suspicious. We 
took the Lincoln Highway over the 
mountains and came back to New York 
by way of southern Pennsylvania and 
northern New Jersey. 

What’s it all about anyway? We can’t 
tell from looking into one community, 
feeling one pulse, taking one viewpoint. 
Nor has an editor any necessity for trot- 
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ting the globe in order to get the multi- 
tude’s viewpoint—he gets it only too 
straight every week of his life. He gets 
into hot water too, because the things he 
knows his world at large is thinking and 
saying and doing must be recorded, 
whether or not hamlets and men are cer- 
tain to disagree. But there are compen- 
sations. There’s Mr. Kraft, a cathedral 
organist, and Mr. Berentsen, a theater 
organist; there are organ factories, and 
Bach enthusiasts; and a sonata composer 
who, though ripe in years, is young 
enough to make the jazz idiom do his 
bidding, who moulds public opinion 
through his columns in the dailies of a 
great American city, who sees what the 
radio and motion picture are doing to 
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musi¢ and even then isn’t trying to solve 
all the problems himself like editors 
usually do. You'll like Mr. Rogers per- 
sonally; everybody does. If you go to 
Cleveland, pay him a visit. That may be 
hard on him but you will be proud to tell 
your grandchildren that you once visited 
in the home of Mr. James H. Rogers. 
And would you increase your store of 
contentment by knowing how to be happy 
though an organist? Tell my friend Dr. 
Clemens that I sent you to him, that he 
will show you a new world if he will but 
take you over to the chapel and play for 
you as he did for me. There are things 


even in this life that are more valuable 
than any of us ean tell. 
decade just ahead. 


Let’s look to the 























American Composers 
ARTICLE 8 


Harry Benjamin Jepson 


Whose Organ Compositions Show an Inventive Originality and Musical 
Spontaneity of Unusual Merit, a Composer who adds 
a Refreshing Americanism to Composition 


By H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 





BAe SiS Peas PAHOUGH POPULARITY 
ee Re: and merit are by no 
‘i ORGANIST means incompatible, so 
- s many factors other than 
merit enter into the pop- 
| ularizing of a given prod- 
wm uct that popularity can 
il eeepey ever be accepted as a 
rey Tees EONS sure gauge of merit nor 
eeeeseen we Jlack of popularity be 
taken as an indication of its absence. In 
matters of art, particularly, it is a well 
known fact that much of the best work 
of every period lies unknown or neglected 
during the lifetime of the artist, simply 
because the creator of fine work is usually 
too busy creating to give much time to 
the commercial enterprise of pushing his 
own wares. It therefore devolves upon 
those who know and appreciate the work 
of a worthy but insufficiently known artist 
to do what they can to make his work 
known in his own generation, thereby 
refuting, at least in part, the cynical old 
proverb, ‘‘Who bloweth not his own 
horn, the same shall not be blown.”’ 
Among those of our American com- 
posers who have gone quietly about the 
business of composing good music, im- 
proving year by year and thereby adding 
their bit to the general improvement of 
our music standards, there are few, if 
any, more deserving of recognition than 
Harry Benjamin Jepson, University or- 
ganist and professor of organ at Yale. 
Born August 16, 1870, at New Haven, 
Connecticut, the son of Benjamin Jepson, 
who for fifty years held the position of 
mi. i¢ supervisor in the New Haven pub- 
lic schools, he enjoyed the advantage of 
a musical environment from earliest boy- 
hood. While pursuing his academic 
course in Yale, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1893, he also studied piano, or- 


gan, and composition under Gustav J. 
Stoeckel, then head of the music depart- 
ment at Yale, and in 1894 received the 
Mus. B. degree. Upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the music department incident to 
the coming of Horatio Parker in 1895, 
he was tendered the position of Univer- 
sity organist. He at first taught organ, 
harmony, and counterpoint in addition to 
his duties as organist, but later, as the 
work of the organ department increased, 
he relinquished the theory teaching. In 
1899 he spent some six or eight months 
in Paris studying organ and composition 
with Widor, and again in 1901, 1903, 
1904 and 1909, he revisited Paris for fur- 
ther work with Widor and Vierne. When, 
in 1918, it became necessary for the Uni- 
versity to send a man to Paris to take 
charge of the Yale Bureau of the Amer- 
ican University Union, Prof. Jepson was 
chosen for this important work. His 
work as a concert organist is well known, 
not only in New Haven, where his recitals 
in Woolsey Hall are a fixture of the 
musical season, but also in many other 
cities of the country where he has ap- 
peared. 

Though the compositions of Prof. 
Jepson include several pieces for or- 
chestra and for organ and orchestra, all 
of which have been performed locally, 


Nore: The eighth subject of our American Composers 
series is a man of severe scholastic tendencies who has 
been able, in spite of them, to write astonishingly re- 
freshing music, often bordering on the programatic. 
The subjects of our former sketches in this series were: 
Philip James, 1919 
Henry Coulgh-Leighter, 1920 
Edward M. Read, 1924 
H. Leroy Baumgartner, 1927 
J. Frank Frysinger, 1919 
Roy Spaulding Stoughton, 1923 
Ernest R. Kroeger, 1926 

In addition two Americans by adoption have been 
dealt with in similar manner: Gaston M. Dethier, 1920; 
Ernest F. Jores, 1922. 











MR. HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 


Professor of Organ and University Organist at Yale University, 
one of the most original voices in the world’s library uf organ 
music, a man who though surrounded by things scholastic is 
able to eliminate technical dominance and dwell in realms of the 
imaginative when the muses bring him themes. and melodies. “I 
have a third sonata in manuscript,” writes Mr. Jepson, “but if 
on further acquaintance it doesn’t seem better than the other 
two I am afraid it will have to mect the fate of the other stuff.” 
“The other stuff” happens to refer good naturedly to manuscripts 
destroyed—“I have destroyed many pieces, for which I should 
receive some recognition perhaps.” It rests with professional 
organists here in America, who alone have sufficient technical 
equipment to play works of the Jepson type, to so deal with the 
published products that master works shall not be destroyed by 
their composers but demanded so vigorously by the public and 
the publishers that composers won’t dare destroy what the rest 
of us value as highly as we do the compositions of Mr. Harry 
Benjamin Jepson. 
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discussion of these works will not be 
undertaken; the scores have never been 
published. We may also mention a choral 
work written especially for the Yale 
University Chapel Choir. This motet or 
short cantata for men’s voices (published 
in 1909 by Gray) is a setting of the Latin 
hymn, ‘‘ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,’’ by Rob- 
ertus, Galliae Rex. An English version 
has been provided by C. H. Zimmerman, 
thereby making it available for church 
use as well as university use. It will 
therefore form a worthwhile addition to 
the repertoire of any church choir having 
men singers sufficiently numerous ard 
proficient to give it an adequate perform- 
ance. The organ part, as might be ex- 
pected, forms an integral part of the 
composition, being quite independent of 
the voice parts and interesting on its own 
account. " 

Coming to the organ composition, it 
will be best, not only for the sake of 
chronology, but for the,purpose of analy- 
sis as well, to examine them in the order 
of their publication...In no other way 
ean one so clearly trace the development 
of the Composer’s present highly indi- 
vidual style. 

The first group, including the WEDDING 
Sonc, Tempo pi MINUETTO, RHAPsopy, 
and PROCESSIONAL, were published in 1900 
by Schirmer. Written before his first 
trip abroad, they are practically devoid 
of French influence, while they reflect, as 
was the case with most of our American 
organ music of that period, certain ob- 
vious characteristics of the conservative 
English and German schools. The clock- 
work regularity of form and straightfor- 
ward diatonic harmony fourd in the 
MINUETTO and the PROCESSIONAL seem as 
truly English, as if these pieces had 
emanated from the pen of Smart or Calk- 
in or West, while the counterpoint, es- 
pecially in the imitatory passages intro- 
duced into the same two pieces, seems 
very much of the same cloth as Rhein- 
berger’s. There is also a trace of Par- 


ker’s influence, perhaps, in the broad, 
suave melodies of the RHapsopy and the 
second theme of the WEDDING Sone; but 
after pointing out all these resemblances 
—which are only natural and unavoid- 
able in the case of a young composer who 
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has not yet broken the shackles of his 
early training—it still remains to be said 
that there is a great deal of native fresh- 
ness ‘In the pieces of this group. This is 
especially true’ of. the Wepping Sona, 
which, to my way of thinking, is quite 
the most interesting and original piece of 
the set. Here we find buoyant optimism, 
most happily translated into music. What 
could be more fitting for use in the brief 
recital preceding a wedding? 

The number of compositions written by 
Prof. Jepson during the seven years fol- 
lowing the publication of his first group 
is not a matter of record. Whether they 
were few or many, this much is certain: 
with the publication of the 1907 group 
we come face to face with a new Jepson. 
So different are the compositions of this 
group from those of the first group that 
we pause to seek an explanation. 

In comparing the work of any artist 
done before and after a seven-year period, 
one is prepared, of course, to note a nor- 
mal growth in technic and ideas. Evi- 
dences of such growth in the case of Prof. 
Jepson are by no means wanting, but 
there are other elements which enter into 
the transformation. Of primary impor- 
tance were his three trips to Paris. Won 
over to the French viewpoint by contact 
with French music and musicians, he 
shakes off the peculiarly English and 
German characteristics which mark his 
first period, and adopts as his own the 
traditions and ideals of the Widor school 
of organ playing and composition. This 
assumption of the national characteristics 
of French music must not be thought of 
as a weak imitation of something foreign: 
it seems, rather, to have been the inevit- 
able result of his sincere admiration for 
the stvle created by the great modern 
masters of the organ. It is furthermore 
not the ultimate phase of his develop- 
ment, though, to be sure, French influence 
does persist even in his recent compo- 
sitions. 

Still another factor which entered into 
Prof. Jenson’s radical change of style 
remains to be mentioned. In the early 
years of his work at Yale his develop- 
ment as a composer was more or less cir- 
cumseribed bv the limitations of the or- 
van in Battell Chapel—an excellent old 
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instrument of the traditional church or- 
gan type, but not at all adapted to concert 
music of the modern sort. The year 
1901, however, witnessed the completion 
of Woolsey Hall, and with it the comple- 
tion of the original Newberry Memorial 
Organ. This was a four-manual Hutch- 
ings—one of the finest, though perhaps 
not the largest, of the concert organs then 
in existence in the country. What could 
be more stimulating to a young composer 
of organ music than the opportunity to 
express his thoughts through such a medi- 
um? Of his reaction to the opportunity 
there can be no doubt. From this time 
forward, his compositions, with scarcely 
an exception, were designed for concert 
performance, a circumstance which ac- 
counts for the fact that many of them are 
not particularly adapted to church use, 
while several are obviously out of place 
in a religious service. 

The pieces of the 1907 group are: 
BALLADE, CAPRICE, LEGENDE, and SoORTIE 
NuptiaLe. Salient characteristics in the 
BALLADE which reveal a change in style 
are the almost total absence of unbroken 
harmony and four-voice counterpoint, the 
avoidance of immediate phrase repeti- 
tion, greater variety of rhythm, the use 
of phrase-links and extensions, freer 
treatment of discords, and rather more 
chromatic harmony. The BALLADE is 
cast in ABABA form (with epilogue), the 
five principal sections being respectively 
in E-flat, G, C, A, and E-flat—a somewhat 
unusual sequence of keys. 

The CapricE (second piece of the set) 
is a sprightly concert number of the kind 
Prof. Jepson writes so well. The piquant 
charm of the first theme (1403) is due 
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to its lilting rhythms and to the apt bal- 
ancing of staccato and legato figures. A 
quotation from the contrasting theme 
(1404) shows this to be a singable waltz 
tune, which ought to appeal to the un- 
sophisticated melody-lover. 


Seeing only the beginning of the 
LEGENDE, the reader might be justified in 
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imagining the piece to be both easy and 
quiet. Except for the first two pages and 
the last, however, it is neither. Begin- 
ning on the third page there is a theme 


£ 





more agitated than the first, the melody 
being assigned alternately to the pedal 
and to the right hand. At the beginning 
of this theme both hands are occupied 
with an animated accompaniment figure 
in triplets, while the violoncello-like mel- 
ody is sung below by the pedal. A fea- 
ture not to be overlooked is the counter- 
melody in the highest part (marked in 
the score with accents), these notes being 
emphasized by a slight tenuto, while the 
other notes are detached. A page later 
the melody is found in the right hand. 
Following an agitated climax, a gradual 
diminuendo leads to the decorated version 
of the second theme. Further develop- 
ments of this theme prepare the way for 
an overpowering restatement of the first 
theme, after which there is a long and 
skilfully managed decrescendo leading to 
a beautiful pianissimo ending. Though 
Prof. Jepson is averse to supplying his 
music with hints of any story or program 
extraneous to the music itself, leaving the 
listener free to interpret the music as it 
appeals to him, the music of the LEGENDE 
is so dramatic in essence and development 
as to make it an easy matter to imagine a 
program, if one likes that sort of thing. 

Similarity of title invites comparison 
hetween the Weppina Sona of Prof. 
Jepson’s first group and the SorrTIEe 
NvpTIALE, which concludes the second 
group. Except that they are both in 
joyous mood, there is no resemblance. 
The former is smooth and graceful—one 
might almost say pretty; the latter is 
strongly incisive: the former is spon- 
taneous-sounding and will please the 
bride; the latter is intellectual and will 
please the musician: the former can be 
made reasonably effective on any organ; 
the latter calls for a big modern organ and 
an organist that is ‘‘handy with his feet:”’ 
in short, the Weppinc Sone is wedding 
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music to be played at a wedding, while 
the Sort1E NUPTIALE is wedding music to 
be played at a concert. 

Without resorting to superlative in 
speaking of Harry B. Jepson’s First 
Sonata (published by Gray in 1913) it is, 
nevertheless, just to say that the favor- 
able impression created at the time of its 
appearance has not been diminished. 
Hailed then by competent critics as a 
peculiarly individual and noteworthy 
contribution to American organ litera- 
ture, it has worn exceptionally well where 
it has been played from season to season. 
Why it has not been more generally taken 
up by our concert organists is rather 
puzzling, unless it be that some of our 
great ones have been so busy with foreign 
“‘symphonies’’ that they have failed to 
discover this excellent work made in 
America. 

Among the commendable features of 
Jepson’s First Sonata, not the least is its 
terseness—a virtue all too often wanting 
in works of its kind. Consuming, in its 
entirety, not more than twenty minutes, 
its individual movements are short enough 
to be used separately as occasion may 
arise. The PRELUDE, with its stately be- 
ginning, its melodious contrasting sub- 
ject and reposeful ending, is suitable alike 
for the beginning of a recital or a Sunday 
morning service. The second movement, 
REcITATIVE, is a favorite Lenten prelude 
with me. When played with due appre- 
ciation of its emotional content, it creates 
exactly the atmosphere that is needed at 
the beginning of a thoughtful, meditative 
service. Obviously, the frolicsome char- 
acter of the third movement will confine 
it to recital use, where it can serve with 
excellent effect as a contrast number. 
The FinaLe, on the other hand, is very 
useful. 


We first find the imposing subject with 
which the Prelude begins presented with 
full Pedal in octaves; after sixteen bars 
it is transferred to the manuals in mas- 
sive chords. The second subject is an 
ingratiating tune in G major, employing 
the intervals of the major and minor 
seventh and the diminished octave in a 
novel manner. It is played at first by 
the right hand, accompanied by a running 
left-hand counterpoint in eighth notes. 
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In the course of the development, the 
second subject appears in the left hand. 
Following an ingenious development of 
these materials, the first subject. is re- 
announced in the pedals, fortissimo, un- 
der trills for the right hand; the second 
subject is condensed to a single phrase 
and used as a transition to usher in a 
pianissimo coda based on the first devel- 
opment of the first subject. 

The main theme of the Finale may, at 
first sight, give the impression of arti-: 
ficiality—-it is certainly not pretty or 
spontaneous in the usual sense of these 
terms. If played with the necessary vir- 
tuosity, however, it gives the listener an 
impression of unchained energy that is 
quite exhilirating. Though there are 
some relatively quiet moments in the 
Fin a.e, the mood of the whole is. in keep- 
ing with the beginning. 

Coming now to the group of four pieces 
published in 1917, we find an even greater 
predilection for the modern French idiom 
than in any of the earlier pieces. Pas- 
sages based on the whole-tone scale and 
whole-tone chords occur quite frequently, 
especially in PAsTEL and L’HEURE Ex- 
QUISE, though, as a rule, they do not 
occur sequence-fashion, as is the fatal 
habit with many native French writers 
and their American imitators. Less af- 
fected by whole-tone harmony are the 
Toccata and PANTOMIME, which, how- 
ever, are none the less modern, due to 
bristling dissonances and unusual chord 
progressions. 

Intended without exception for concert 
use, the pieces of this group demand a 
colorful modern organ and a thoroughly 
adequate technic. The difficulties, which 
are considerable, lie mainly in the reading 
rather than in the execution: when once 
the notes are partially memorized, they 
will be found to lie ecorafortably under 
the fingers and feet, quite belying the 
terrifying aspect of certain formidable- 
looking pages. 

PANTOMIME, as one will infer from the 
title, is so distinctly secular in feeling 
that no organist having a sense of the 
fitness of things will attempt to play it 
in church. Toccata, on the other hand, 
is eminently suited for church use, wheth- 
er played in recital or as a festival post- 
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lude. Asa substitute for the overworked 
Widor Toccata, I can think of nothing 
better than this original and_ brilliant 
work of Jepson’s. As the prevailing at- 
mosphere of PasTEL and L’HEURE Ex- 
QUISE is meditative (though in each 
there is a somewhat agitated episode) 
they can be made to serve as service pre- 
ludes, though, from my point of view, the 
whole-tone harmony—especially in the 
latter—seems quite unlikely to inspire 
the average congregation with reflections 
of a religious nature. 

Quotation 1405 from PasTEL shows its 
unique introductory figure consisting of 
bare seconds, and the beginning of its 
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main theme, which is most effective when 
played with a mass of string tone. The 
second theme is a violoncello-like melody 
with a delightful accompaniment for soft 
flutes and strings. 

The Jepson Toccata differs from many 
other pieces of its kind in that the prin- 
cipal figure, as in 1406, makes use of 





three-note chords followed by repeated 
notes—a device that combines great 
sonority with the necessary motion. Later 
in the piece the original melody is pre- 
sented in a simplified version. . 

One reviewer has characterized PAN- 
TOMIME as a “‘scherzo, gay, whimsical, 
full of the humor of airily dancing sprites 
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and gnomes.’? Knowing Prof. Jepson as 
I do, I'am inclined to doubt that he had 
visions of sprites anid gnomes when com- 
posing this piece! Of the gaiety and 
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humor, however, there can be no doubt 
upon hearing the piece, which begins as 
shown in 1407. The melody in slow waltz 
time, has been interpreted by one in- 
genious writer of program as suggesting 
‘*Pierrot’s love-sickness for the graceful, 
fickle Columbine.’’ A middle theme is 
shown in 1408. 





In L’HEvRE EXQuIsE Prof. Jepson 
has produced a concert piece that is sin- 


gularly poetic. Beginning with the lan- 
guorous theme, the atmosphere is sug- 
gestive of a perfume-laden summer night. 
With the entrance of the second theme, 
a short fragment of melody presented now 
in one part, now in another, a human 
clement seems to enter the picture. Fol- 
lowing a tempestuous climax developed 
from this theme, a moment of quiet en- 
sues, after which a recitative leads to a 
restatement of the original melody. The 
piece ends softly after a recitative pas- 
sage which is slightly reminiscent of the 
second theme. In playing a piece as 
rhapsodical and impressionistic as this, 
the utmost flexibility of tempo is required. 
Nothing could be more fatal to its inter- 
pretation than to make only such nuances 
of tone and tempo as are indicated in the 
score. In fact, one might almost say 
that a player who is not himself a poet 
at heart had better leave L’HEuRE Ex- 
QUISE for others to play. It is a vehicle 
for a true artist. 


When a man of Prof. Jepson’s caliber 
issues a SECOND Sonata for the organ, 
those who have come to know his previous 
work are. justified in expecting a note- 
worthy addition to modern organ litera- 
ture. A natural curiosity is aroused, 
further, as to such changes in style and 
erowth in power as are likely to occur 
between the publication of a composer’s 
first and second sonatas. Comparison of 


the two can therefore be an aid in ap- 
praising the newer work. Prof. Jepson’s 
SEcOoND SONATA was composed in 1919 and 
published in 1921. 
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Probably the first feature to attract 
attention is its sub-title, A PaGEant. 
Special titles, moreover, are provided for 
the four movements—(1) ENTREE DU 
Procession, (2) Les JoneLeurs (The 
Jugglers), (3) La Zincara (The Gypsy), 
and (4) Cortece. This frank avowal of 
a program, though fortunately not too 
definite, constitutes a departure from the 
plan of the First Sonata. Whether or 
not this is to be considered an advance 
will depend upon the point of view: it is, 
at any rate, in keeping with the present 
tendency. Another point of interest is 
the note at the head of the first page 
stating that this sonata was awarded the 
prize given by Eric Delamarter of Chica- 
go in 1919 for the best sonata in orches- 
tral style. The indication that this 
sonata is intentionally orchestral does 
not, of course, mark any radical change 
of style or method, since almost all of 
Prof. Jepson’s music from 1907 onward 
possesses this quality to a greater or less 
degree. 


In point of length there is little differ- 
ence between the first and second sonatas. 
The first movement of the SEconD Sonata 
is perhaps a little more difficult than the 
corresponding movement of the first, but 
otherwise the SECOND SONATA is no more 
formidable. In harmony, the SECOND 
Sonata is rather more daring than the 
First, while in carrying out his indepen- 
dent melodic ideas the Composer fre- 
quently indulges in counterpoint that 
would easily bar him from the charmed 
circle of the American Guild of Organists. 
Not that he would care! But lest any 
hopeful aspirant: for Guild membership 
make the fatal mistake of writing Jep- 
sonian counterpoint too early in his 
career, I beg to advise such an one first 
to get in by the accepted door, and after- 
ward write as he may please. For, of 
course, when once one becomes great 
enough, there is nothing absolutely 
wrong: one’s music may be simply irri- 
tating, or very irritating, or less irritat- 
ing, as the case may be. All of which is 
by way of saying that there are spots— 
not many—in Prof. Jepson’s SEcoNnD 
Sonata, which I, as a mere teacher of 
counterpoint, would conscientiously blue- 
pencil, but which, as an inhabitant of this 


modern world, I try to train my ears to 
accept. 

Speaking now of the first movement 
only, I must confess that, while a pre- 
liminary reading of the score at the piano 
had elicited my enthusiasm. the Com- 
peser’s first performance produced a less 
favorable impression on me. This was 
probably due to the acoustics of Woolsey 
Hall, which are such that rapid contra- 
puntal passages run together when played 
on full organ with reeds—especially when 
the 4’ couplers are used. I am inclined 
to question the wisdom of using the 4’ 
couplers as indicated in the score, es- 
pecially when playing on a large organ 
in a resonant hall. Judging by a com- 
parison of the registrations used by Prof. 
Jepson on two different occasions when 
playing a certain loud piece by another 
composer, I am almost certain that the 
first movement of his Seconp Sonata 
would gain immeasureably in clearness 
if played with less organ. With a mod- 
erate registration, the clashing disso- 
nances of modern counterpoint do not 
seem extreme or unreasonable; when 
played, however, with the full power of 
a modern concert organ, the average ear 
is utterly unable to grasp them, the intri- 
cate tone-lines being lost in a confused 
jumble of sound which may be so ir- 
ritating as to cause an audience to dis- 
like a composition that is really good in 
idea and workmanship. 
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‘I'he themes of the Srconp SoNATA 
(with the exception of the subsidiary 
themes of the last movement) are highly 
distinctive. Those of the first movement 
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are noteworthy for their rhythmic vital- 
ity, the introductory theme for reeds and 
the main march theme possessing a thor- 
cughly masculine quality. We quote ex- 
cerpts 1409 and 1410. 
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ENTREE DU PROCESSION (1413) is a 
brilliant and effective movement, especial- 


ly suited for recital. Picture organists, 
though perhaps having little opportunity 
to play the entire movement, will un- 
doubtedly find situations calling for just 
such themes as these, and will not find it 
difficult to adapt portions of the move- 
ment to suitable uses. 

Les: JONGLEURS impresses, me as being 
excellent picture material, though, of 
course, being a church organist, I can not 
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Quotations 1411 
h The rhythmic 
swing of the melody and the cautious, 


speak from experience. 
and 1412 show the themes. 
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1412 


steady tread of the pedal-bass evol:e a 
perfect picture. What would happen if 
the juggler (or the organist) should stub 
his toe? 

What’s in a name? One would hardly 
expect a piece of music called THE 
Gypsy to be available as a prelude to a 
service of Christian worship, yet if Jep- 
son’s La Zinaara had only been published 
under some non-picturesque title, such as 
Adagio or Lento doloroso, we of the 
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church bench would doubtless be playing 
it with all the religious ardor we try to 
infuse into the adagios of Widor, Guil- 
mant, or Rheinberger. In spite of the 
title, I really suspect I shall play La 
ZINGARA in church—sometime; that is, if 
I ever happen to be playing an organ con- 
taining a Harp, a Vox Humana and an 
Unda Maris. For the character of the 
music is not of the usual gypsy type— 
jerky and bizarre—but poignantly plain- 
tive. Perhaps even gypsies have their 


reflective moments, when they are not 
stealing or telling fortunes. 

Cortece (1414) gets under way with a 
great flourish. The main theme is a stir- 
ring march melody over a steadily moving 
bass—to my way of thinking, the best 
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part of the movement. The first subsi- 
diary theme is a rather undistinguished 
bit of four-voice harmony in choral-style, 
ihe melody of which appears to have been 
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made as a counterpoint to the main march 
theme—it is used thus, at any rate, near 
the end of the movement, while the second 
subsidiary theme comes nearer to the 
brass-band type of melody than I ever be- 
lieved it possible for Jepson to write. 
However, I am not so sure that the Com- 
poser was not deliberately trying to pro- 
duce a brass band effect, in which case, 
if he saw fit to accompany the departure 
of the pageant with a brass band, his 
success in producing the effect must be 
conceded. 

In a later group (published by Schir- 
mer), Prof. Jepson has written again for 
the concert organist. Two of these pieces, 
ErupE and MASQUERADE, compare in 
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brilliance of effect and in difficulty with 
much of the best concert music for the 
pianoforte and the violin. The Erupr 
particularly comes off with great effect 
when played with the necessary speed and 
lightness of touch. It is one of Prof. 
Jepson’s most successful compositions. 
After an introduction the main theme 
enters—a gaily whirling figure in six- 
teenth notes, which continues with but a 
few momentary interruptions throughout 
the remainder of the piece. Concert or- 
ganists looking for a superior vehicle for 
the display of finger dexterity will do 
well to obtain this ETupE, while the same 
advice may well be given to students who 
are desirous of perfecting their finger 
technic. 

Under the unusual title of PAPILLon's 
Norrs, Prof. Jepson has given us a piece 
almost opposite in character to the ETUDE. 
As a guide to the composer’s meaning, 
the title is apt to be rather misleading, 
especially to Americans whose only knowl- 
edge of the French language is of the high 
school or college textbook sort. Literally 
translated, PaprLLoNs Norrs means Black 
Butterflies. ‘‘Aha!’’ says the American 
reader, congratulating himself on being 
able to translate the title. And straight- 
way the American mind sets about to 
interpret the piece as meaning just that, 
only, for some strange reason or other, 
the music fails to flutter, and what is 
worse, the wings can not even be found. 
Finding myself in this natural predica- 
ment of the literal-minded American, I 
asked the composer to tell me what he did 


The 


mean, and this is what I learned: Papm- 
LONS NotrRS is an idiomatic French ex- 
pression for a moment of depression— 
not very different in meaning from our 
own colloquial the blues. Perhaps if the 
word blues had not taken on such a jazzy 
significance in recent years, Prof. Jepson 
might have named his piece in English. 
Having reviewed the compositions of 
Prof. Jepson thus in detail, it is the hope 
of the reviewer that many readers will 
have found the quotations sufficiently in- 
teresting to lead them to examine some of 
the pieces for themselves. It is only by 
supporting the publishers when they bring 
out good works that they can be induced 
to publish others of similar worth. If 
worthwhile works by American composers 
are to have any chance to survive, Amer- 
ican organists will have to buy such 
works, for the publishers can not go on 
indefinitely publishing things at a loss 
simply because they happen to be good. 
Jf there are any readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST who have bought nothing 
new of any consequence within the past 
few years, would it not be an excellent 
idea to crawl out of the rut by ordering 
a selection of modern American organ 
music ‘‘on examination’’? It is so easy 
to get into the habit of playing only the 
things we learned long ago, utterly ob- 
livious of the fact that we have at least 
several dozen American writers for the 
organ whose works we ought to know and 
be playing—now! Our American pub- 
lishers will be only to glad to help us by 
sending the music we would like to see. 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comment 


IR. KELLEY’S ARTICLE 
herewith on A Program for 
the Selection of an Organ 
was written by a layman for 
laymen and for the layman’s 
guidance in the puzzling mat- 
ter of selecting an organ. He 
expresses some ingenious ideas in this 
article and brings out certain facts 
about unified and straight organs 
which the ordinary layman finds puz- 
zling. Therefore the article is valu- 
able. But analyzing a scheme to the 
point of dividing the price by the 
number of pipes to get the price per 
pipe is, as all professional organists 
know, misleading without taking many 
other things into consideration. 

For instance, an organ having two 
32’ and many 16’ stops would bring 
the cost per pipe ten times as high 
as an organ with many 4’, 2’, and 
mixtures. A 32’ Diapason on the ped- 
al costs $3,000 for 32 pipes, or in 
the neighborhood of $100 per pipe; 
whereas the pipes of a 4’ flute or 2’ 
Piccolo would cost only $50 or $66 
for 61 pipes, making the cost per 
pipe around $1. Therefore the same 








number of pipes might vary as much 
as 100 times. 


Furthermore, I have 





Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


heard unified organs with 1500 pipes 
that have as much variety, powe, 
build-up, nuance, and subtlety as 
straight organs with double that num- 
ber of pipes, and the cost per pipe 
on the unified organs would be some- 
what higher and yet be worth double 
what the straight organs were worth 
per pipe. 

So this scheme of Dr. Kelley’s is 
misleading unless we add to it what 









we ourselves know about organ build- 
ing. It is printed in T.A.O. because 
of its sound idea in analyzing the spe- 
cifications graphically. 


But no art-product can possibly be 
bought on the principal of least cost 
per unit. It can much more logically 
be bought on the greatest amount of 
tonal satisfaction and enjoyment for 
the amount spent, without regard to 
the number of pipes. Obviously the 
lowest price builder who gives 
the most pipes for the money would 
always win in Dr. Kelley’s method of 
procedure, where, in reality, some 
builder giving only half this number 
of pipes for the same money might 
well build a better organ. With this 
fact in mind, I invite the readers to 
Dr. Kelley’s article. 


Graphing the New Organ 


A Plan for Portraying the Proposed Schemes of the Various 
Bidders so that the Uninformed Committee may 
Form an Idea of the Actual Content 


By CLARENCE M. KELLEY 





EING a member of an organ 
committee, without technical] 
training, makes the selection 
of an organ a formidable 
task because of the many 
ramifications which present 
themselves for investigation. 
The program to be described may con- 
tain suggestions of interest to pros- 
pective purchasers and aid them in 
reaching at least a quasi-intelligent 
conclusion. A warning, however, must 
be sounded and sufficiently stressed to 
remain in the committeeman’s mind 
throughout his delving into a multi- 

















tude of details. The ultimate test of 
an organ lies in its purity of tone and 
the aesthetic blending of the host of 
sounds which it produces. Musical 
artistry cannot be charted on the 
draughtsman’s board. Nevertheless, 
considerable guidance may be obtained 
by a methodical analysis of the par- 
ticular situation to be served and of 
the varied proposals made by the 
builders. Such a preliminary study 


has proved useful in orienting the 
committeeman in the subject and has 
given definition to certain practical 
points upon which judgment must be 
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based. An investigation recently: car- 
ried out consisted of the following 
steps: 


A. The uses to which the organ 
should be adapted were outlined 
by the organ committee. 

B. A FORM LETTER, describing the 
particular needs to be met and 
the architectural provisions made 
for the instrument, was sent to 
a number of organ companies se- 
lected from a fairly complete list: 
and specifications, with prices, 
were requested. 

C. Each specification received was 
analyzed by a uniform method 
consisting of typewritten GRAPHS 
(to be described below). 

D. The price, number of PIPES, and 
number of registers and stops in 
each specification were indicated 
by blocks of identifying colors on 
co-ordinate paper, affording a 
convenient means for visual com- 
parison of these practical matters. 
The’ PRICE-PER-PIPE, obtained by 
dividing the price by the number 
of actual tones (pipes plus tu- 
bular chimes, ete.) was also cal- 
culated in each case to obtain a 
preliminary gauge of the relative 
costs of the various instruments 
proposed. Because many factors 
are not represented in the cost- 
per-pipe item, one should avoid 
drawing too definite conclusions 
from this procedure. But after 
all, the several pipes are the prime 
element in producing organ mu- 
sic, whatever the actuating me- 
chanism may be. 

E. IntTERVIEWS were held with rep- 
resentatives of each company sub- 
mitting specifications. 

F. Inspection of organs already 
constructed by the companies un- 
der consideration was made. The 
most attention was given to in- 
struments resembling the contem- 
plated organ in size and use: and 
observations were made regarding 
quality of tone, promptness of 
response, audibility of mechanical 
sounds, evenness of tones through- 
out individual registers, blending 
of tones in the ensemble, and in- 
tegrity of design and construc- 
tion. 

G. The more accessible FACTORIES 
were visited. 

The FINANCIAL STANDING and his- 
tory of ORGANIZATION of each 
were investigated. 

I. A TENTATIVE SPECIFICATION, pre- 
pared by the committee and based 
upon the foregoing analysis, was 
submitted to a few selected com- 
panies as a basis for new specifi- 
cations and price quotations. 

J. Three companies who most close- 
ly approximated the committee’s 
requirements were selected by 
vote of the committee and recom- 
mended in order of choice. 


The GrapHic Meruop referred to 
consists of a typewritten chart for 
each specification, the various stops of 
which are represented with respect to 
pitch, range (61 pipes or notes, 73 
pipes or notes, 32 pipes or notes, 
ete.), material of pipes (“m” for me- 
tal, “w” for wood, “r” for reeds, “t” 
for tubular chimes, and, whenever the 
material is not mentioned, “p” for 
pipe), and derived notes of augmented, 
extended, duplex, and unified stops 
(indicated by “...... * and a number 
in parenthesis is referring to the or- 
iginal stop). Registers under ex- 
pression, as in the Swell Organ, are 
typed in red and are enclosed by a 
design, representing the express:on 
chamber, as in Fig. 1. 

A typewriter carriage having 101 
or more spaces is used: and the spac- 
ing of the stops on the graph is based 
upon the following scale in which the 
octave “C’s” fall upon the carriage 
space numbers 0, 12, 24, 36, 48, 63, 
72, 84, and 96. 

The range of the manual keys or 
pedal keys is indicated for each stop 
by underscoring 61 pipes or notes for 
manuals and 32 for pedals, as in Fig. 
2. The number of actual pipes in 
each stop is noted at the extreme right 
of the chart. 

The couplers included in each spe- 
cification are represented as in Fig. 


In accordance with this graphic me- 
thod, certain terms are illustrated by 
the incomplete specification herewith, 
Fig. 4. This selection of stops 1s 
merely to provide examples and is not 
to be thought of as a stoplist for an 
actual organ. 

ILLUSTRATION OF TERMS 

SrraicGHt ReGIsteR: In the exam- 
ple, stop No. 1 OPEN DIAPASON is 
a straight register of 8’ pitch consis- 
ting of 61 pipes controlled by the 61 
keys of the Great manual. Similarly 
23. BOURDON is a straight of 16’ 
pitch consisting of 32 pipes controlled 
by the 32 Pedal keys. 

EXTENDED Stop: 22. OBOE, an 8’ 
reed stop in the Swell Organ, consists 
of a straight with 12 additional pipes 
to provide octave tones for the fifth 
octave of the manual when a super- 
octave coupler is used. 

Dupiex Stop: 4. OBOE, a derived 
stop on the Great manual, contains 
no pipes of its own but controls the 
pipes of 22. OBOE in the Swell Or- 
gan, and is a duplex stop. Duplex- 
ing renders a stop playable inter- 
changeably on either manual. Other- 
wise, the stop would not be available 
for solo playing simultaneously with 
other stops in the same department of 
the organ. 

Uniriep Stop: 13. DULCIANA, 
in the Swell Organ, is extended to 
contain 97 pipes from which several 
other stops of different pitches are 
derived. Hence, unification is analo- 


gous to the use of octave couplers af- 
fecting but one rank of pipes. 18. 
TWELFTH is derived from 13. DUL- 
CIANA and is of 224’ pitch (g); 19. 
PICCOLO, also derived from the Dul- 
ciana, is of 2’ pitch (¢’) ; 20. TIERCE, 
similarly derived, is of 134’ pitch (e’); 
and 21. TWENTY-SECOND is of 1’ 
pitch (¢e”). Unification affords bril- 
liancy and flexibility in instruments 
of limited space, but often with a con- 
siderable sacrifice of an adequate va- 
riety of conventional organ tones. 
Moreover, it is said that a free use 
of stops pitched above the unison 8’ 
range results in the upward displace- 
ment of the predominating tones, con- 
trary to the meaning of the composer 
or the most suitable interpretation of 
organ music. 

AUGMENTED PrepaL: Augmentation 
refers to the extension of a register 
to provide an additional octave for a 
derived stop. Thus, in the example, 
24. OCTAVE of 8’ pitch in the Pedal 
Organ consists of 20 notes borrowed 
from 23. BOURDON plus 12 added 
pipes to complete the range of the 32 
Pedal keys. This augmentation per- 
mits a saving of valuable space and 


costly pipes, and is virtually an oc-. 


tave coupler adding definition to the 
Pedal tones. 

Pircu A-440: This pitch is almost 
universally adopted as the standard in 
tuning organs. At various times in 
the past, the standard has varied be- 
tween 435 and 448, with even wider 
ranges. The higher pitches are fa- 
vored by orchestral players as afford- 
ing greater brilliancy, but render vo- 
eal music difficult. According to the 
laws of acoustics, the natural pitches 
of octave C’s are as follows: A 64’ 
open pipe (CCCC) produces 8 vibra- 
tions per second; a 32’ pipe (CCC), 
16 vibrations per second; a 16’ pipe 
(CC), 32 per second; and an 8’ pipe 
(C), 64; a 4’ pipe (c), 128; a 2’ 
pipe (c’), 256; and a 1’ pipe, (c”), 
512. To avoid noticeably discordant 
sounds, the twelve half-tones in each 
of these octaves are tuned at propor- 
tionally equal intervals; and this is 
Equal Temperament. With c’ at itr 
natural pitch of 256 vibrations per 
second, a’ of the tempered scale is 
placed at 430.7 vibrations. By using 
a’-440 as the standard pitch, the na- 
tural pitches of all other tones are 
raised proportionally. A stopped 
pipe which produces the same note 
(albeit a somewhat different tone) as 
an open pipe is half the length of 
the open pipe. 

TaPERING: Tapering is employed 
in unified stops to reduce the promi- 
nence of the lower tones and the shrill- 
ness of the upper tones. It consists 
of a graduated softening in the voic- 
ing of the pipes in the lower and up- 
per portions of the rank of pipes as 
compared with the tones of the middle 
portion. 
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GRAPH of ORGAN SPECIFICATION 
No.of Pipes: 982. 


Organ Company- " " Chimes: 25 PRICE := 
SPECIMEN niniel : —" 


Total Tones: 1007. )$ 8,500.00 


Specification No. OE 
Price per Pipe:= # 8.44 
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COMBINATIONS: ADJUSTABLE PISTONS, visibly affecting Gt.and Ped. Stops and Couplers, 1=2-3—4-0, slig 
visibly affecting Sw.and Ped. Stops and Couplers, 1-2-3-4-0, like 
General Release. lack 
PEDAL MOVEMENTS: Gt.to Ped.,reversible. Balanced Gt. Ped. (12 stations). Sforzando Ped. _ 
Crescendo Ped. Balanced Sw. Ped. (12 stations). Sas 
ACCESSORIES:= Crescendo Indicator. Wind Indicator. Electric Blower and Motor. Generator. vig 
CONSOLE:- Detached, not movable. Stop-Keys. Pneumatics for adjustable Combinations. , lac 
Organist's Bench with Mueic Shelf. PEDALS concave and radiating (A.G.0.). age 
Finish of Console:- oh . 
ACTION:= Electro-Pneumatic. PITCH:= A= 440, WIND PRESSURE:= 5 in. B 
PRICE:- $8,500.00 Earlieet DATE of DELIVERY:- stiles 
mus: 
men: 
knov 
not 
The chart is an example of a graph- don and the “Lieblichgedeckt”, which picture shown in the incomplete stop- exer 
of an organ stoplist. It gives a pic- is derived from the Swell Bourdon. list already described will give an idea 
ture of a straight organ, with the ex- A comparison of the blocks of letters of the contrasts brought out by this 
ception of the augmented Pedal Bour- representing actual pipes with the method. 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


}OST ORGANISTS are ob- 
liged to invent improvisations 
to accompany the more or 
less frequent Communion 
service. For the gifted such 
an extempore performance 
makes no unusual demands 
that cannot be easily met. 

The improvisations of Mr. Dupre 
have done a great deal to interest 
organists in this country in a difficult 
but by no means impossible art. It 
may be that many of us have been 
slightly disheartened by hearing a man 
like this play an entire sonata on gi- 
ven themes. We know of men who 
lacking invention, have been ashamed 
to continue their efforts in this line. 
Such we would like to encourage to 
resume what may have been, after all, 
a really meritorious work. In the first 
place the improvisation of a sonata 
or fugue is not to be expected in x 
chureh service. 

By persistent practise a consider- 
able skill is to be developed by any 
musical person with adequate equip- 
ment. By this we mean a working 
knowledge of the laws of harmony— 
not merely a hundred or two written 
exercises, but harmony applied to the 
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fingers (keyboard harmony). One 
must understand the use of secondary 
chords, sevenths (not limited to the 
Dominant) suspensions and the modu- 
latory possibilities.. Without this even 
the talented is greatly limited. The 
A.G.O. examinations require just such 
a training. 

Given the harmonic command, im- 
provisation may be made with more 
than mediocre results. It is a good 
plan to make use of material already 
heard in a service, or familiar hymns 
or themes. At first the tyro can prac- 
tise a certain hymn with all the possi- 
ble harmonisations that he may devise 
—write them out at the beginning if 
that will help, in major and minor 
keys, and in various tonalities. One 
may easily discover by this method 
an amazing unfamiliarity with some 
keys which should not be a difficulty 
for a- thorough musician. Various 
kinds of appropriate accompaniments 
may be evolved. If the player has 
had some training in counterpoint 
simple imitations will constitute an at- 
tractive variety. After some practise 
it will surprise one to find the gain 
that has been made. The next step 
is to work up two hymns like “When 
I Survey” and “Rock of Ages”. Make 
several versions of the first, modulate 
into the second, then return to the first 
for the final movement. A short coda 





may be added. Gradually the perse- 
vering organist may be able to invent 
original extempore interludes between 
the hymns and even invent entire sec- 
tions spontaneously. 

The time and energy spent in this 
sort of study will be of inestimable 
benefit to any organist. Not only will 
he have an ability to improvise effec- 
tively and appropriately but his en- 
tire outlook on his art will inevitably 
be broadened and improved. How 
much better such playing is than that 
done by the majority who either im- 
provise clumsily or make use of musi¢ 
which is often neither in keeping with 
the service of the Eucharist nor even 
suitable for church service of any 
kind. 


Calendar Suggestions 


Fes. 5 


“BLESSED Her”—Franck. The great 
baritone solo and chorus from the 
“BEATITUDES.” Any choir with the 
material for doing this number should 
use it at least once in two years. It 
is difficult but a masterpiece. 

“QO THovu THAT HEAREST PRAYER”—- 
Walford Davies. For soprano and 
chorus. Simple in style, preferably 
unaccompanied. 

“As Now THE ,Sun’s DECLINING 
Rays”—James. A lovely melody de- 
veloped into a magnificent climax. Not 
difficult, soprano and baritone solos. 
5p. (Gray) 

“QO Gop, WHEN THovu APPEAREST” 
—Mozart. A fine motet of not ex- 
treme difficulty in the classical style. 
15p. 

“SEPTUAGESIMA SuNDAY’—Macfar- 
ren. <A simple introit of two pages, 
Anglican in every particular. 








Fes. 12 


“Q Wispom’—Noble. Devotional and 
of great beauty, in the typical Noble 
idiom. Unaccompanied writing at its 
best. 4p. (Schirmer) 

“Tr WitH Att Your Hearrs’— 
Mendelssohn. Any choir with a good 
tenor soloist can use this opportunity 
for one of the singer’s favorite ora- 
torio airs. 

“PRAISE THE Lorp, ALL YE Na- 
TIONS”’—Jommelli. An _ eighteenth 
century chorus adapted by Mr. James. 
Not difficult, no solos. 4p. (Ditson) 

“Gop 1s Our ReruGe”—Macfarlane. 
Patriotic anthem with a popular ap- 
peal on account of its melodiusness 
and the use of “St. Anne” as a cli- 
max. Baritone solo, not difficult. 12p. 
(Schirmer) 

Fes. 19 

“BLESSED BE THE GOD AND FATHER”— 
Wesley. The neglect of the works of 
this outstanding composer is being 
brought to organists’ attention. Here 
is one of the best known, an anthem 
of exceptional effectiveness and merit. 
The solos, except for bass, can be sung 
in unison. 8p. 

“Q Jesus, TENDER SHEPHERD”’— 
Brahms. One of those exquisite Ger- 
man folk-songs arranged by a master. 
Particularly adapted for children’s 
services. 6p. 

“Lo, My SHEPHERD IS DIVINE”— 
Haydn. Adapted from the Mass in G. 
For solo and chorus. Moderately dif- 
ficult. 

“Gop 1s A Sprrir”—Lutkin. An un- 
accompanied chorus of great devotion- 
al mood. It is not easy to sing well 
but has a deep religious fervor that 
makes it a worthy anthem for a good 
choir. 


Choral Societies 
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Fes. 26 
“WasH ME THOROUGHLY”’—Wesley. 
An anthem of remarkable texture for 
full choir. The expressive nobility of 
the themes and the masterly treatment 
combine to make this one of the un- 
dying works for the season. 5p. 

“A BALLAD OF THE TREES AND THE 
Master”’—James. An unaccompanied 
anthem of unusual merit. It is, of 
course, modern in style with all the 
harmonic and free contrapuntal re- 
sources of this first-rank American 
composer. 5p. (Ditson) 

“Come, O THovu TRAVELLER UN- 
KNOWN”—Noble. Another unaccom- 
panied work in the composer’s best 
vein. There is some division of the 
parts. Like the above it requires care- 
ful preparation without containing un- 
due difficulties. 4p. 

“THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT”’—- 
H. Alex. Matthews. From the can- 
tata, “The Conversion”. A colorful 
chorus, a capella, of lesser difficulty 
but worth frequent performance. 4p. 
(Schirmer) 

“PrayerR’—Drozof. Russian, of 
course, truly devotional in style and 
rather easy to sing. There is an ef- 
fective ending. 3p. 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
James—Fetes 
Reger—Gloria in Excelsis 
Wesley—Andante Ef 
Stanford—Intermezzo 
Howells—Psalm Prelude No. 3 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Mendelssohn—Fifth Sonata 
Mozart—Fantasia 
Quef—Paraphrase 
Grey (C. J.)—Berceuse 
Cole—Rhapsody 


and Programs 


Points of Helpful Interest in the Presentation of Elaborate 
Musicales Devoted to Cantatas and Oratorios 


By LEROY V. BRANT 





“]ERHAPS I should describe 
the way in which the Valle- 
singers, our San Jose Chor- 
ale Society is financed. We 
give all our concerts free of 
charge and our members pay 
no fees of any kind, except 
a rental for music. In November 1917 
I was appointed choir-director for the 
First Baptist, San Jose. For Christ- 
mas I prepared a cantata, “Tue Hory 
IxrantT” by Bullard. I had in mind 
to have a real chorale society someday. 
Two vears later I gave Gaul’s “THE 
Hoty Crry”. As I look back on those 
two productions I reflect that they 
were very poor and I wonder how my 
plan withstood the shock. In 1921 I 
was appointed organist of Trinity 
Episcopal; having a better opportuni- 
ty there for big choral productions, I 














began giving such things as “EL1gau” 
and “THe Repemption”. Each Christ- 
mas a community carol service was 
given. By way of building interest 
in these programs, carols were gath- 
ered from many remote corners of the 
world. 

In the Summer of 1924 I submitted 
to the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Jose the proposition that we annually 
give a big harvest festival, featuring 
some cantata or oratorio, that the 
Chamber underwrite the expenses 
(books and -incidentals) and that I 
donate my own services—probably the 
soloists would donate theirs. That 
Fall we gave Cowen’s “THE ROSE 
MAIDEN” to an excellent audience and 
the thing was rather well done. We 
made up a list of the members of the 
choirs of all the churches in San Jose, 
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and managed to assemble a chorus of 
about 100 voices. It was suggested at 
this time that we perfect a permanent 
organization. I was afraid the time 
was not ripe. 

In the Fall of 1925 we gave Max 
Bruch’s “THe Cross oF Fire” as a 
benefit for the Scottish Rite organ 
fund. Our arrangement with the 
Scottish Rite was that they should 
conduct the ticket sale and finance the 
whole thing; they made in the neigh- 
borhood of $1000. I was quite well 
convinced in my own mind that the 
chorale society was an assured fact af- 
ter this program and we accordingly 
formed a definite organization. The 
name for the organization was chosen, 
The Vallesingers. Observe that the ti- 
tle fits well into a headline, that it 
suggests a wide scope of service, and 
that it is descriptive of the end in 
view. Dues were set at $5 per year. 
John More Smieton’s “Kina ARTHUR” 
was prepared and “Tue Rose Maip- 
EN” was again sung, both during the 
Spring of 1926. Tickets were sold for 
the two performances for $1.00, it be- 
ing the purpose to pay expenses only, 
not to make a profit. In June the or- 
ganization faced a deficit of $20 which 
was paid by assessment. 

It was decided to sing “Tue Mus- 
sian” at Christmas of 1926. It oc- 
curred to me that it would raise the 
spirit if we joined with one of the big 
productions in San Francisco and I 
accordingly offered our services to Al- 
fred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony. He gladly ac- 
cepted the use of our singers and with- 
out too much inconvenience (San Jose 
being only 50 miles from San Fran- 
cisco) we joined with him, as well as 
singing our own rendition of “THE 
MesstaH”. We made no charges for 
admission and did not even accept an 
offering. In all our publicity we em- 
phasised the thought that the pro- 
duction of “THe MersstaH” was the 
Vallesingers’ gift to San Jose. 

In the mean time we had endeavored 
to secure financial assistance from sev- 
eral different sources and we finally 
went 1o the principal of the San Jose 
Evening School, Mrs. Nellie M. Chope, 
with the suggestion that we would be 
able to give concerts free of charge 
if she could appropriate any money 
from her funds for that purpose. In 
view of the fact that I am a ecertifica- 
ted teacher and therefore can draw 
State school monev, Mrs. Chope be- 
lieved that she could assist us by hav- 
ing our chorale society operate as a 
part of the musical program of the 
Evening High School. She according- 
lv agreed to place me on her salary 
roll at $35 per month with the under- 
standing that we must maintain an 
average attendance at rehearsals of 
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50 and with the added proviso that it 
must be demonstrated that the chorale 
could function in a satisfactory way 
as a portion of the San Jose Evening 
School work. The chorale society had 
in the meantime raised my salary to 
$50 a month for one meeting a week. 
There was a tremendous amount of 
work connected with the position oth- 
er than that of chorus master. At this 
time we had an income of $35 a month 
from the Night School and $6 a year 
dues from the membership, the dues 
having been raised in the Fall of 1926. 
The night School authorities were well 
pleased with the functioning of the 
society and in June 1927 Mrs. Chope, 
Mr. Walter Bachrodt, the City Supt. 
of Schools, and myself, went into con- 
ference regarding Fall activities. Af- 
ter considerable discussion as to the 
advisability of giving paid-admission 
concerts and of the difficulty of plug- 
ging a ticket sale, it was decided that 
the school department would under- 
write expenses for the year, to the 
amount of $835, providing the con- 
certs were given free and the atten- 
dance kept up to a point of 65 for 
the weekly rehearsals. 

San Jose possesses a rather power- 
ful radio station and five business 
firms were found who were willing to 
pay the Vallesingers $100 a concert 
for five concerts tg defray the cost of 
broadeasting the music. These brought 
a total assured income for the year 
ending June 30 to $1335;. add a yearly 
musie rental of $3 a member. and it 
will be apparent that we may have a 
little money left at the end of the year. 


Boychoir Work by Analysis 


A Column of Analysis of Practical 
Examples for the Benefit of 
All who would Study 
By A CHURCH MUSICIAN 


SIUNDAY again and off to 
church. Where shail it be 
this time? At last the selec- 
tion is made and we are off. 
A pretty church, this. Beau- 
tiful exterior and something 
extraordinarily attractive 
about the interior. A lot of people 
here but we manage to find a seat 
well uv front. 

Chimes, redolent of Old World at- 
tachments, break on our ears. They 
are well played; bright, challenging, 
melodious. The chureh fills quickly, 
there must be a thousand present. 
And then we find ourselves listening 
to the delightful sounds of a prelude, 
well played 6n an organ which has 
color and resource. 

This organist knows how to play, 
unquestionably. Artistry, technical 
perfection, superb registration. 

Wonder how the Choir is? We have 
heard that it is good, but then, the lay- 














man often takes much for granted and 
our own ideas of good do not always 
coincide with ideas of our friends. 

The organ ceases as the bells toll 
the hour. There is a slight pause 
and then the strains of the procession- 
al. Here are rhythm, firmness, and, 
we begin to think, real voices. Ah, 
we see, as it turns the corner, a scru- 
pulously clean choir. Immaculate 
boys, immaculate men. Not very large 
as choirs go, about 26 boys and may- 
be 10 men, but what fine voices we are 
hearing. What a splendid, ringing en- 
semble. We have observed as they 
walked up the steps that the boys all 
wear patent-leather shoes. Very neat 
indeed. 

But the singing! Probably the best 
I have ever heard. Tenors that sound 
like they not only know how to sing 
but have the natural equipment to sing 
with. Basses with rich, full-ranged 
voices, almost dramatic but still in- 
tensely churchly and cultured. 

Yes, that’s the word that describes 
this choir, cuLTURED. Tht whole choir 
reflects culture in appearance and in 
singing. 

The enunciation of the boys is gen- 
erally lovely. 
slight hardness in their pronunciation 
in the lower registers—as though some 
of the second sopranos do not get a 
pure placement—hut the effect is neg- 
ligible, swallowed up by the fine tones 
from the rest of the boys. 

Everyone seems to breathe correctly. 
There are no breathy sounds; there 
is-‘no hunching of shoulders. The ap- 
pogiata is there in all sections. 

The service is coming to a close. The 
offertory anthem is being sung. Tre- 
mendous climaxes, almost colossal to- 
nally, followed by superbly sweet pi- 
anissimos—a churchly devotional ef- 
fort. 

Nothing could be more inspiring 
than the fine singing. Nothing more 
lovely than the fresh, clear and beau- 
tiful voices of the little choristers. A 
treat to hear—and surely these angelic 
little chaps were a treat to look at. 
’Twould take a rare sermon to move 
one as did the “AvE Vrerum” TIT have 
just heard. 

This is evidently a chureh that re- 
cognises the power of songs; the mu- 
sie program was ample and the ser- 
mon_ brief. Seore number one for 
New York. This is the finest music 
I have heard in 20 years. A great 
choir of great voices superbly trained 
by a great organist who is also a great 
director. Superlatives are justified. 


Service Programs 


G. HAROLD BROWN 
“More Love to Thee’—Speaks 
“By Babylon’s Wave”—Gounod 
“Ho Every One”—Macfarlane 
“When Thou Comest”—Rossini 


There is at times a- 
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DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
“Beneath the Shadow”—Dickinson 
“My Blessing Fall”—Tchaikowsky 
“Now Our Morning Hymn”—XvV Cen. 
“List to the Lark”—Dickinson 
“In My Father’s House”—Jewell 
“OQ Praise Jehovah”—DeLamarter 
“O Come Before’—Martin 
“With All My Weight”—Kremser 
“O Dearest Jesus’—Trad. 1430 . 

“In Holy Eestasy”—Camp 

“O Holy Jesus”—Lwoff 

“Tt is the Dawn”—Gale 

“Lord Thou Art Our God”—Dickinson 
JOHN H. DUDDY 

“Q Come to My Heart’”—Ambrose 

“Shadows of the Evening”—Stoughton 

“In My Father’s House”—MacDermid 

MRS. OLIVE B. GARDNER 
B—“Deep River”—Burleigh 
B—“I Want to be Ready”—Burleigh 
“Go to Dark Gethsemane”—Noble 
“This Glad Easter”—Dickinson 
“Except the Lord Build”—Edwards 
“Hushed’ and Still”—Nageli 

WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
“Sing Unto the Lord”—Russell 
“Morning Hymn’”—Henschel 
“Now Thank We All”—Cruger 
“Nanak is His Slave’—Goldsworthy 
“The Living God”—O’Hara 
“Lord of. Heaven”—Forsyth 

DR. RAY HASTINGS 
S—“Stranger of Galilee’—Morris 
“God. is Loye”—Protheroe 
“The Comforter’—Custance 
“Our King”—Rotoli 
S—“The Cross”—Ware 

» CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
“Lord of. All Being’”’—Andrews 
T—“Let This: Mind Be in You”’— 

Moore 
C—“I Will Lift Dp”—Eville 
“Now it is. Evening”—Turner 
ARTHUR L. JACOBS 
“J Cannot Find Thee”—Scott 
“God to Whom We Look”—Chadwick 
“Spirit of God”’—Humason 
“Hark My Soul”—Shelley 
“Q Come to My Heart”—Ambrose 
“Jesus Only”’—Rotoli 
DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
“Come Unto Me”’—Gale 
“Thine O Lord’—MacFarlane 
“Rejoice in the Lord’”—Page 
“T Will Lift Up”—Galbraith 
M—“That Beautiful Land”—Jones 
“Unto the Upright”—Jenkins 
“Give Ear O Shepherd”—Whiting 
“Love and Service”’—Gale 
“Souls of the Righteous’”—Woodman 
MRS. HELEN W. ROSS 
“T Hear My Shepherd”—Franck 
“Let Not Your Heart’—Speaks 
A—“Light at Evening Time”—Maley 

MISS HARRIET C. STACEY 
“Saviour When Night”—Shelley 
“God is Love”’—Shelley 
“There’s A Friend’”—Harens 

HAROLD TOWER 
“Jesus Do Roses Grow So Red”— 
Webbe 
“T Saw the Lord”—Harris 
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Mr. Medcalfe’s Comment 


NFORTUNATELY, or other- 
wise, the presser of organ 
keys in this theatrical world 
gets about as much press 
space as the janitor, some- 
times less if the janitor hap- 

" pens to rob a bank or di- 

vorce his third wife. Publicity is not 

essential to janiting but has proved 
quite a useful commodity in the or- 
ganist’s career. In a recent issue of 

a Canadian paper there were two in- 

teresting stories concerning organs and 

organists and most of the theatrical 
ads featured the names of the organ- 
ists. 

The theater organ will be an asset 
to the theater just as long as the or- 
ganist makes it interesting for the 
public; one method of keeping that 
interest is by using our local press 
whenever possible. The greater part 
of organ information reaching news- 
paper readers seems to be quoted from 
organ specifications or the congression- 
al record, at times greatly elaborated 
to impress the reader with the magni- 
tude of the instrument. Frequent in- 
sertions of short stories written about 
the history, manufacture or playing of 
organs, incidents of theater life where 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe 


A Department that Takes a Whack at Every- 
thing and Will Try Anything Once—Park 
Your Tradition before Entering Here 


the organ or the organist plays the 
leading role, and even an occasional 
stunt by the house publicity writer, 
serve to keep the organ and its player 


win | 
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before the public. Most managers and 
editors are very glad to cooperate with 
the organist and generally he is the 
one at fault if the ladies of the en- 
semble or the news reels get the vol- 
ume of publicity. 

It is only within the past two or 
three years that the theatrical trade 
papers and magazines have taken any 
recognition of the organist as being a 
blood; relation to the business. Now 
that we have our first papers it’s up 
to the individual organist to see to it 
that his citizenship in this great pro- 
fession is worthy of the public print. 


Fight if Necessary 


The Golden Rule is a Very Admirable Theory and May Some Day 
Be Put into Practise, but Until That Day it May 
Sometimes be Necessary to Scrap a Little 
A Profession Should be United 
By EDWARD CADORET HOPKINS 





NOUGH of interest was un- 
earthed in a recent routine 
trial within the jurisdiction 
of one branch of the Union 
to make points of interest for 
all of us. So radically dif- 
ferent were the states of 
mind of both parties that it was diffi- 
cult to appraise the evidence to reach 
a decision. The conflict was one that 
might, and probably will, occur in the- 
aters of small size universally through- 
out the country. 

The owner of a small but wealthy 
neighborhood theater discharged his 
organist, a man of superior ability and 
training. He complained that said 
villain had tried to run the house, had 
put in substitutes without leave; he 
enlarged upon the tendency of organ- 
ists in general to be arrogant, insub- 














ordinate. He refused to pay the dis- 
charged organist his final week’s sti- 
pend unless the Union would promise 
to penalize him heavily as revenge for 
the stated insults. 

We have not yet heard what deci- 
sion the board came to, nor what pe- 
nalty the brother-organist had to suf- 
fer; but we do know that this mana- 
ger, along with most others of the same 
caliber, was expecting absurd subser- 
vience from a man who had invested 
more in his musicianship than the 
owner had in his theater. The owner 
was paying barely the full Union scale 
for his organist, thus placing him on 
the level of the humblest musician in 
the organization—a level he is con- 
ceded: to have left behind long years 
ago. This, the organist felt, justified 
him in adding to his income whenever 
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he found it possible, and he always 
hired competent substitutes when ab- 
sent. 

Let us invent a parallel metaphor 
in terms of the grocery business and 
see if it helps to justify either party. 
The grocer sells eggs. The eggs are 
laid by hens. These hens must be 
properly fed, housed, and cared for, 
or the eggs are not forthcoming. If 
the hens are not satisfied they will 
probably forage for more food, that 
being the natural tendency of the hen. 
Now we will suppose the market price 
of eggs, as fixed by the distributors 
(the Union), is just sufficient to pay 
for the demands of common, ordinary 
hens, but not enough to satisfy the 
standards of superior, fancy-bred 
fowls. Would these fancy fowls be 
justified in foraging a little to secure 
their additional luxuries. And is the 
grocer justified in punishing the su- 
perior fowl, because in his estimation 
that hen, while foraging, has not sup- 
plied him with her eggs in the exact 
quantity, or at the hours he expected? 
This was, in effect, the situation as 
presented before the trial-board of the 
Union. 

Experience and judgment indicate 
that the fault lies with the theater- 
owner, who is ignorant of many es- 
sential points in the administration of 
his own business. There are individu- 
als all over this country running 
theaters today, who entered the field 
after years in banking, clothing, shoe, 
real-estate, or even junk business as 
a preparation. They are quite fa- 
miliar with the ordinary methods of 
securing returns from financial and 
business deals, but have no knowledge 
of or sympathy for the amusement field 
as an opportunity for service. Their 
sole reason for engaging in theatrical 
enterprise is the possibility of great 
profits on a moderate capital invest- 
ment. The larger and more daring 
methods of the downtown houses are 
too strange, or require too much capi- 
tal; so they select a neighborhood lo- 
cation and proceed to exploit the com- 
munity in a small but effective man- 
ner. They have no idea of the why 
of the theater in modern life. No 
realization that the publie needs music 
and drama to feed the mind as much 
as it needs food and air for 
the body. They believe that fi- 
nanecing and routine management 
are all that build a successful neigh- 
borhood theater. Such houses are of- 
ten run without orchestras or bands, 
depending upon an organist for all 
musical interest in the course of the 
show. It is strange that these houses 
are the very ones that have the smal- 
lest and least interesting organs and 
engage the poorest and lowest paid of 
organists. Do the owners not realize 
that the receipts would be greatly in- 
creased, and a permanent clientele es- 
tablished if the organ were of super- 





MR. EMIL VELAZCO 


Who has organized The Velazco Studios in 
the heart of the New York theatrical district 
for the purpose of teaching theater organ 
playing in intensive courses. Mr. Velazco is 
a practical theater organist with ample ex- 
perience behind him and is a composer who 
is successful in adapting the jazz idioms, so 
essential in theater work, to instrumental 
music for solo use at the console. Prior to 
opening his Studios he was one of the or- 
ganists of the Roxy staff. 


ior quality and the performer an ar 
tist instead of a hack? Aside fror 
ushers, doorman, ete. the operator and 
organist are the only live things 1% 
the house. The show comes in cans 
delivered by the express company. An 
ever more concentrated circle of agents 
doles out most mediocre celluloid to 
ignorant managers at high figures, say- 
ing, “This is what the public wants 
now.” The public takes what is of- 
fered, merely because it cannot find 
anything better. 

It was not always so. There were 
old-time stock-companies that were 
made up of players of character who 
presented plays of definite quality in 
comparatively small houses year after 
year with far less support than our 
more numerous picture-shows get now. 
There were many principals on regu- 
lar salaries to be paid, and often many 
supes if the show was elaborate. Only 
one show a night was possible, and 
often the prices were no higher than 
the present-day rates. Managers took 
far more risk, but being theatrical 
geniuses themselves, did so with grace 
and good-nature, being satisfied to re- 
tire with a moderate competency or 
even to go broke, instead of demand- 
ing that the books show profits con- 
tinuously at the expense of their cus- 
tomers’ patience and their employees’ 
self-respect. 

Why should not the better-class or- 
ganist be content with the high wages 
of union scale? Figure it this way: 
The artist’s music is a part of him- 
self. It is no mere commodity to be 


bought and sold under competitive 
conditions with no reference to living 
conditions and future welfare. The 
person whose talent has been consid- 
ered and developed from early youth 
has expended from five to twelve thou- 
sand dollars in fitting himself for the 
profession. Even where this is not 
actually the case many teachers and 
artists have provided the equivalent 
toward his development in some ma- 
terial manner, and it can be looked 
upon as his capital, to be realized upon 
as justly as the financial investments 
of the house-owner. The organist’s 
library runs to a value of one thou- 
sand dollars; sometimes five or ten 
times that amount. Is this fact ever 
realized ? 

Now a man who has personality and 
education, and has spent from five to 
twelve thousand dollars fitting him- 
self for a position, cannot subordinate 
himself readily to be bossed, run, or 
managed by an ex-junkman or even 
a brusque banker. These facts make 
the price of artistic work high when 
compared to the wages paid to office- 
boy, manager, doorman, and _ usher. 

We see in this case a sample of the 
usual treatment of the artist when the 
financier thinks he is not getting the 
service he is paying an underling for. 
The large circuits instruct their house- 
managers to be polite but firm with the 
organists, who are depicted as being 
ever ready to run the house. It is 
a natural fear under the circumstan- 
ces, for the organist not only makes 
the show a living thing from the dead 
material provided, but is provided with 
signals, and buttons, and is definitely 
expected to wake up the operator 
when inattentive, be prepared to fill 
any gaps in the show without notice, 
call the ushers if members of the au- 
dience seem to disturb matters unduly, 
ditto if babies ery too long or loudly, 
ete. ete. Also he must provide all 
types of musical novelty for the en- 
tertainment of his audiences with lit- 
tle warning or preparation, which re- 
quires a ready wit and a temperament 
hard to keep in place, from the own- 
er’s standpoint. 

_But the fear of any organist con- 
sidering himself more than a mere as- 
sistant to the manager is groundless. 
To begin with he works his hands, 
feet, and brain at full speed for con- 
tinuous stretches of hours, being then 
grudgingly granted a twenty min- 
ute rest before resuming the 
grind for another period. The chil- 
dren who interrupt his prelude, by 
playing tag in the aisles, are clustered 
together in the front rows; and their 
continual remarks, squabbles and small 
missles, bombard him both mentally 
and physically. There are no dress- 
ing-room conveniences provided in the 
smaller houses, making the job nerve- 
racking accordingly. The close prox- 
imity of the sereen causes eyestrain 
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of a peculiarly annoying character. 
The heat is usually turned off toward 
closing time and the last hour, played 
in the draught from the open back- 
doors, brings on neuritis that has ru- 
ined the careers of many fine perfor- 
mers. If the management wishes to be 
particularly efficient the organ-bench 
is minus any rest for the back—a con- 
dition conducive to fatigue and pos- 
tures that cripple even robust persons. 

Is an owner or manager who ex- 
ploits talent for profit under these and 
worse circumstances to be given seri- 
ous attention when he feels that his 
feelings have been injured by the 
haughty organist? Will killing a few 
hens cause the others to provide bet- 
ter or more eggs at the lowest scale 
of prices and standards permitted? 
Fining any artist for having shown 
himself natively superior is only mak- 
ing it impossible to build the art of 
photoplaying up to the point where 
it will command the attention and ad- 
miration of the better elements in a 
community. 

If the managers and owners of the 
small theaters do not awaken to their 
duties as purveyors of entertainment. 
of a better order, but continue to at- 
tempt to browbeat their most able ar- 
tists in the manner usually practised 
there will be few decent performers 
left for them to engage. When an or- 
ganist cannot be accorded the courte- 
ous treatment due to at least a mental 
equal, he had better seek other fields 
more lucrative and pleasant than per- 
formance in our small theaters. 





THE SOCIETY held its first reunion 
of the season on the rainiest night 
the Committee could detect well in ad- 
vance, but it was a good idea to test 
the loyalty of the membership. The 
Havens Studio furnished all the 
warmth and comfort the weather was 
at the moment denying and, there 
being no speeches, the party was a 
huge success, with Miss Vera Kitchen- 
er doing honors in general manage- 
ment and a little jazz band doing 
duty for dancing. Nov. 17th was the 
day, and rainy was the night. 

There were many startling develop- 
ments during the evening, among them 
a punch bowl and the collection of 
dues or fees for something or other. 
The famous concert organist uphold- 
ing woman’s rights on the organ 
bench, Mrs. Virginia Carrington- 
Thomas, was present with her hus- 
band, Mr. Richard Banks Thomas 
who had to apologize for looking so 
well, after an illness that was as ser- 
ious as his had been. Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams, the very short young 
optimist who thinks films and photo- 





MR. GEORGE W. BROADBENT 


“The better-looking half of the Medcalfe- 
Broadbent combination at West Coast Im- 
perial, Long Beach, Calif.,” says Mr. Med- 
calfe. Messrs. Medealfe and Broadbent have 
completed their second year at this long-run 
theater where their duties include _ solos, 
‘novelties’, and organ-piano duets. Mr. 
Broadbent was born in England, spent some 
of his organistic time in Vancouver, and then 
went to California. ‘‘His father and two uncles 
were all organists, which, as anybody can 
see, makes him an organist on his mother’s 
side whether he wanted to be or not. He is 
exceptionally talented in translating the mood 
of the screen into music, plays jezz like a 
Whiteman Band, uses originality in cueing, 
does not play the RHAPSODY IN BLUE (but 
once used the DOLL DANCE), does not sing, 
but does win at poker, and all these splendid 
qualifications have kept him on the regular 
payroll.” 


playing will ultimately reform the 
world and make it beautiful as well 
as pleasant, was there but his wife 
was along too. Mrs. Adams is tem- 
porarily filling the post at the 83rd 
Street Theater in the prolonged Paris 
stay of her sister. Mrs. Adams has to 
furnish the sweetness and grace for 
the Adams household or else there 
would be none; she is the ultimate an- 
swer to the question, How can you be 
a photoplayer and happy? 

Among the many members present 
it was impossible to pick any who had, 
or had not, had a scrap with the man- 
agement that day, as the mood was one 
of Art for Art’s Sake and, there be- 
ing no Art, one naturally had to do 
just as one pleased, and that pleased 
everybody, so that the party could 
break up about nine o’clock the next 
afternoon, which it did. At the next 
party it is planned to penalize ab- 
sentees by a fine of thirty-eight cents 
and costs. 


Woman Organ Players Club 


of Boston 


DETERMINED to make the 1927-8 sea- 
son the most successful of all time, 


the Club resumed activities with the 
largest membership of its history. A 
tentative program of luncheons and 
social activities, as announced by the 
committee on arrangements, indicates 
that the most varied series of enter- 
tainments of all time will be given 
this year by this Greater Boston or- 
ganization. 

The opening event was held in the 
Estey Studio, when R. S. Stoughton, 
organist and composer, entertained 
members of the Club with a recital, 
assisted by Miss Pauline Banister, 
soprano. In introducing Mr. Stough- 
ton, Miss Natalie Weidner, president 
commented on his ability as a player. 

Mr. Stoughton graciously acknowl- 
edged her introduction by giving a 
brief address and then took his place 
at the Estey studio organ, a mar- 
velous instrument, and played Ferstt- 
VAL PRELUDE as an opening selection. 
Then he played Dreams. 

Miss Banister, who has a_ sweet 
voice of much beauty and_ power, 
sang “An Love, But A Day”, Proth- 
eroe. The rest of the program was: 
“WITHIN A CHINESE GARDEN”, Mr. 
Stoughton; “Dupuis Le Jour”, Miss 
Banister; AN ARCADIAN SKETCH and 
THE GARDEN OF IRAM, Mr. Stoughton; 
“LULLABY”, Scott; “Joy”, Kramer, by 
Miss Banister; and Ramesses II., Mr. 
Stoughton. 


Among the guests who greeted Mr. 
Stoughton and Miss Banister inform- 
ally after the recital was Earl Weid- 
ner who will soon join the faculty of 
the del Castillo Organ School. At 
the same meeting Miss Alice Shepard 
announced that a series of concerts 
would be given under her direction 
at the West Somerville Congregation- 
al, the first composed of English se- 
lections, the second French, the third 
Russian, and others concerning vari- 
ous other nations. 

Thomas W. Lander, an instructor 
at New England Conservatory and 
organist at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, gave the following program at 
the second meeting of the Club: 
Scuerzo, Guilmant’s Fifth Son.; 
Cuant pu May, Jongen; Canon Bm, 
Schumann; Finate from SECOND 
“SymMPHONY”, Widor. Mr. Lander’s 
brief recital was greeted with enthu- 
siastic response. He was obliged to 
leave early to attend his classes at the 
Conservatory. Mrs. Nina Mae Ford, 
popular radio soloist, gave a short re- 
cital at the same meeting, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Natalie Weidner. Her 
program was: “Se Tu M’am”, Pergo- 
lesi; “My Morurr Bins Me Binp My 
Harr”, Hayden; “Uttima Rosa”, 
Spier; and “Her Love Sone”, Salter. 
Luncheon was served after the meet- 
ing by Mrs. Mina del Castillo, Miss 
Alice Cinningham, and Mrs. Maude 
Hack, hostesses. 
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The Industry Speaks for Itself 


A Condensed Record of Some of the Activities of Organ Builders 
Who Alone Make Possible an Organ-Playing Profession 


AEOLIAN 


has issued a handsome 9 x 12 8-page 
leaflet descriptive and illustrative of 
Aeolian-Votey church and _ concert 
organs, as these instruments are called, 
the product of the Votey Organ Co. 
division of the Aeolian Co. Though 
specializing in times past in residence 
organs, Aeolian has a record of 2-, 
3-, and 4-manual organs in churches 
and similar edifices. Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, has two Aeolians, a 3m 
and a 4m; Princeton University has 
a 4m, as have also the Brooklyn Elks 
Lodge, Vassar, Clason Academy, N. J. 
College for Women, and the famous 
Du Pont Estate where Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen is resident concert organist. 
Rhodes Department Store in Seattle, 
Kress & Co. in San Francisco, the 
Portland Scottish Rite, Morristown 
Municipal Auditorium, and the Eliza- 
beth Elks have 3m Aeolians. 

Mr. Henry Vincent Willis, associ- 
ated with Mr. Elliot in the Welte 
Co., went back to England in De- 
cember to the Aeolian Co.’s British 
factory, and will go to Aeolian’s Gar- 
wood factory later. 

The sales organization of the divi- 
sion of Aeolian building church, con- 
cert, and theater organs has taken 
definite shape as announced by R. P. 
Elliot, vice-president, and includes a 
number of his associates in the Welte 
and Kimball Companies. 

The sales manager, C. A. Woodruff, 
was formerly general factory manager 
of the Estey-Welte Properties. Mr. 
Woodruff is an organ enthusiast, an 


experienced engineer, graduate of the 
M.I.T. The New York sales staff in- 
cludes Harry G. Stoehr, for several 
years with Aeolian and then with 
Welte, Richard Hyman, and Tyler 
Turner. George B. Lockhart, former- 
ly Chicago manager for Welte, is in 
charge of Aeolian-Votey organ sales 
in the Philadelphia district. Thorn- 
dike Luard, of Newtonville, Mass., 
looks after eastern New England. 

Lloyd M. Davey, who joined Kim- 
ball under Mr. Elliot’s management 
and more recently has been technical 
representative for Welte on the Pacific 
Coast, has charge of the Aeolian- 
Votey business in California and 
through the southwest, with residence 
in Los Angeles. C. M. Baleom, with 
Kimball in and around Puget Sound 
for several years, is northwest mana- 
ger, with headquarters in Seattle. 
Robert N. Grace, who has represented 
Welte in the Colorado district, has 
charge of that State and adjoining 
territory, with headquarters in Denver. 
The newest recruit is George J. Bohen, 
who was Pacific Coast representative 
of Kimball during the latter years of 
Mr. Elliot’s management and subse- 
quently, and has charge of the central 
district, with headquarters in Detroit. 

Arthur J. Thompson, a Columbia 
University man, is assistant manager, 
concerning himself especially with 
specifications, scaling and other tech- 
nical questions, and is aided by Nils 
W. Hillstrom, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, who deals with 
layouts and related technical and sales 
matters. 





HILLGREEN-LANE’S 


Texas representatives, the Will A. 
Watkin Co. of Dallas, have accepted 
the resignation of the manager of the 
organ department, Mr. D. E. Hol- 
brook. 

Mr. C. A. Lane, senior member of 
the firm, is now on his second round- 
the-world tour. 

The Watkin Co. were instrumental in 
bringing to Dallas the Chickering 
grand piano owned by Liszt, for an 
exhibition in their warerooms. 


WELTE 


went into the hands of receivership 
late in November for the purpose of 
reorganizing and determining the fu- 
ture of the Company. At the present 
writing it is not known whether Welte 
will sell outright, reorganize and con- 
tinue, or go out ‘of existence, In the 
latter case, it is said there is a possi- 
bility that the original Welte interests 
abroad will again come to America 
and organize a new Welte branch. 

The Welte suit was instituted by 
Mr. Robert T. Lytle, vicepresident of 
the Company, whose personal claims 
amount to $52,500. Statements show 
liabilities of about $1,000,000 as 
against book-assets of $2,238,000. 
Mr. Hardie B. Walmsley and Mr. 
William Blau have been appointed 
receivers; persons having claims 
against the Company must file their 
bills before Feb. 1st. 


SESQUI ORGAN 


has been sold to Mr. Curtis who is 
temporarily storing it until the new 
university auditorium is finished, 
when he will transfer it to its per- 
manent location—another great organ 
2 Curtis gift. Austin did the removal 
and will re-erect the instrument. 
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THAN WHICH NOTHING CAN BE FINER 


A set of Tuning Forks made to the requirements of the U. S. Government’s Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington, by the J. C. Deagan Inc. factory in Chicago. Deagan sells tuning forks 
for fifty cents and up; this set of a dozen for the Bureau of Standards were so accurately 
made that the price was $285. What kind of skill is required of craftsmen when the U S. 
Bureau of Standards is willing to pay that price for their work? Deagan points out that 
these same craftsmen are they who make Deagan percussion instruments for organs and 
organists. The largest fork vibrates at 100, the smallest at 2000; the complete series shown 
is: 100, 140, 200, 300, 400, 500, 700, 1000, 1250, 1500, 1750, 2000. These forks are 
being used by the Government for certain frequency-measurement investigations in the radio 
division. The set was manufactured in the Deagan factory in October 1927. 


KILGEN CELEBRATES Some of the Kilgen Organs installed 
Gives Summary or ACHIEVEMENTS (during 1927 were: 
AND ORGAN BUILDING St. Louis 


4 United Hebrew T le, 4 
THERE are few organ builders who are Seientist, pny = 


can trace their family name back  pnolehert’s 3m 
more than a century; members of the Zion ta enanititg Pw 
Kilgen family first took interest in in Oa 
ergans 286 years ago. In most recent Gortral Highschool, Tulsa 
times the present Kilgen Co. decided * Fan Colin "ie 
to capitalize on the ancient and hon-  p; naiitihe Theater, Chicago 
— — , age ahead Perpetual Help, New York 

“Over five hundred prominent per- 
sonages visited their plant on a tour 
of inspection; they received orders 
for a greater volume of business by 
a larger margin than ever has been 
received before; they perfected many 
improvements both in action and voic- d 
ing, and delivered a larger number of St. Patrick’s, Toledo 
organs than in any previous year.” St. James, Altoona 

The Guest Book kept in the Kilgen Holy Name, Columbus 
office records the 1927 visits of the Rogers Park, Chicago 
following, taken promiscuously : Good Council, New York 

Wm. H. Barnes, of T.A.O. Staff; Dr. ag ™ Trinity, onan 

i i : . Monica’s, 

sig = * + Temple Beth Emeth, New York 
Goldsworthy, director of the Modern St. Anthony’s, Detroit 
Seientifie Organ School, and editor of St. Paul’s, Peoria f ; 
the Program Criticisms of T.A.O.; Bethlehem Lutheran, Minneapolis 
Walter Wismar, St. Louis A.G.O. St. Peter's, Trenton . 
Dean; Frank Van Dusen, director of ‘St- John’s, New Brunswick 
Theater Department of American Academy of Our Lady, Chicago 
Conservatory; Pietro Yon, Clarence Seattle Memorial, Owensboro 
Eddy, Senator Emerson L. Richards, Temple Beth Or, Montgomery 
Harry Goss-Custard, Louis Vierne, Organs being built now for delivery 
Alfred Hollins, Marshall Bidwell, Van during the present year include: 


THREE-MANUAL 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Sanctuary, 
New York 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis 
First M.E., Urbana 
St. Aloysius, Spokane 
Seminole Heights M.E., Tampa 


Denman Thompson, Dr. Casper Koch, TFour-MANUAL 

Charles Galloway, and other near- St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
celebrities not wellknown to readers (main organ) 

of these pages. The N.A.O. and the Boston Ave. M.E., Tulsa 

Vatican Choir were also visitors. St. Peter’s, New York 


Sacred Heart, Jersey City 
St. Mary’s, Detroit 
THREE-MANUAL 

Miraculous Medal, New York 
St. Benedict’s, Covington 
St. Peter’s, Kansas City 

The present management of the 
Kilgen Co. has been directing its ap- 
peal to the profession and inviting 
investigation, comparison, and con- 
sideration along with that class of 
builders who have each claimed a big 
slice of popular opinion on their side. 
This is a wholesome state of affairs. 
Such announcements as the present 
one that summarises a year’s activities 
ure a compliment to the fraternity, a 
challenge to those who are all too 
prone to have one-track minds, who 
think that what they knew to be a fact 
last year will be also a fact this year, 
or next. Times change, and nowhere 
has the changing been so vigorous as 
within the very healthy and vigorous 
organ industry. 

ARE WE CARELESS? 

THE eastern representative of Hill- 
green, Lane & Co. gives us a eall- 
down for saying they used Mr. so-and- 
so for a dedicatory recital on one of 
their organs. His contention is that 
his Company is not of a closed-mind 
in regard to recitalists but is open- 
minded and does not use anybody as 
favorite, preferring to let the churches 
themselves do the selecting. Our 
viewpoint is that the builder of the 
organ is the chief personage at every 
dedicatory and is more important than 
the recitalist or the purchaser. The 
builder has twenty, thirty, forty 
thousand dollars of work on evidence 
for the first time; it is his product, 
good or bad. The recitalist has fifty 
dollars, a hundred dollars, maybe two 
or three hundred dollars in the affair. 
The purchaser merely has the satis- 
faction, or otherwise, of having had 
intelligence enough to select a good 
builder who would and did give full 
dollar for dollar value, and, which to- 
day is unfortunately even more impor- 
tant, avoiding any of the petty graft 
in the world that takes from organs 
anywhere from five hundred to five 
thousand dollars worth of value. It 
takes a lot of talking to state a view- 
point, doesn’t it? And we’ve done a 
lot of thinking too in the past decade 
of our publishing lives—TuHE Eps. 


Publishers’ Brevities 


Things to Come or Things Done to 
Make ‘More and Better Music 


DITSON 
has an interesting Analytic Symphony 
Series in which the volumes on 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schu- 
bert are already available—highly 
instructive works for serious musi- 
cians. Among organ transcriptions 
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are the Henry VIII Dances, which at 
least make interesting titles on a pro- 
gram, and that means something. 
FISCHER 

carries a lot of news in the Fischer 
Edition News, among other items the 
mighty welcome information that 
Deems Taylor—prize composer on 
the Fischer catalogue—is writing his 
own libretto this time, for the second 
$10,000 on-commission opera. Bio- 
graphical sketches devoted to Russell, 
Kramer, Dunn, Lane, and Deems Tay- 
lor are now available. Among pro- 
gram selections are lists from Ameri- 
can women composers of songs. The- 
matic leaflets of organ and choir 
music are being constantly produced 
by Fischer and give buyers the best 
help possible. 

“THe Kine’s HENCHMAN”, Deems 
Taylor’s great first successful Ameri- 
ean opera went on tour in November 
with a special company and played in 
23 cities from Nov. 4th to Dec. 17th: 

Washington, Baltimore, Lancaster, 
Bridgeport, Springfield, New London, 
Worcester, Boston, Schenectady, Bing- 
hamton, Jamestown, Toronto, Detroit, 


Lansing, Toledo, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New 


Castle, Youngstown, Akron, Erie 

The Fischer catalogue lists several 
pages of Christmas anthems for men’s, 
women’s, and mixed choruses, afford- 
ing the needed element of variety of 
means as well as of material in the 
lengthy Christmas programs. 

Perhaps most interesting of the 
current publications is the booklet on 
Deems Taylor. Original autographed 
first-editions of his epoch-making 
opera are available in de luxe edition 
at only $25—a rare chance for the 
collector of first editions. Any mu- 
sician who has even yet failed to 
adequately rate the appearance of 
Deems Taylor is wofully out of 
touch with matters of real importance 
in the realm of music in America. 
Taylors Looxrnc Gass has been 
performed by every large orchestra in 
America and by many of the most im- 
portant abroad—the first time in the 
history of the world that an Ameri- 
can has had an orchestral work so ac- 
cepted. 

PAXTON 
has a book by our London represen- 
tative, Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, on 
The Rudiments of Music, “a modern 
and comprehensive description of the 
elements of music knowledge.” From 
the announement it appears that the 
book is written with unusual thought- 
fulness for the convenience and re- 
quirements of the student, particular- 
ly those trying to help themselves. 
SHATTINGER 

has just issued a new Suite by Ernest 
Douglas, the $500 prize composition, 
in three movements, 20 pages. It is 
not difficult, has the grace of brevity, 
is written in good organ idiom, looks 
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A FIVE-MANUAL MARR & COLTON 


recently installed in the new Rochester Theater, Rochester, N. Y., with the famous 
Mr. C. Sharpe Minor sitting on the keys—which is “treating ’em rough” with a 


vengeance. 
treatment. 


Marr & Colton evidently make an action that stands up under any 
The superbly convenient semi-eliptical console makes up for the incon- 


venience of a fifth manual—which purchasers will have now and then, and which 


is very good business all around except for the player. 


This Marr & Colton example 


is mounted on an elevator, just as the Warners Theater Marr & Colton in New 
York is, and is used for “organ novelties” in addition to its picture uses. Mr. 
Minor is one of the great melodists of the world of organs, and an equally great 


master of rhythm on the organ. 


The console is finished in white enamel with gold 


trim, and colored flood-lights give the Rochester’s patrons an eyefull of beauty. 


very musical, and has sterling themes; 
it has the endorsement of a special 
committee, and, being what it is, ought 
to be in every library. The Suite will 
be reviewed in due course. 
SUMMY 

has a leaflet on the Nevin Sonata 
TRIPARTITE in which quotations are 
given from such men as_ Baldwin, 
Kraft, Heinroth, Zeuch, and among 
the adjectives are: genuine, not scho- 
lastic, spontaneously conceived, themes 
are strong, virile, colorful, melodious, 
fresh, eminently playable. The leaflet 
gives seven other Nevin compositions 
for organ, including Rural Sketches, 
Sketches of the City, Tragedy of a 
Tin Soldier—all fine program mater- 
ial. 


Conservatory Notes 
Brief Items from the Places Where 
Organists are Made not Born 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY’S 
theater department under Mr. Frank 


Van Dusen scored again when Mr. 
Van Dusen’s artist-pupil Whitmer 
Byrne of the Ninth Scientist, Chicago, 
won the Society of American Mu- 
sicians’ contest Dec. 9th, which gives 
him a solo appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony in one of the cur- 
rent popular concerts, when he will 
play Guilmant’s Concerto Dm. This 
is Mr. Van Dusen’s fourth consecutive 
winning of this award. 


Harold Cobb, another Van Dusen 
artist-pupil, organist of the First 
Presbyterian, Evanston, was _ soloist 
with the Conservatory Orchestra Dee. 
12th, playing the ALLEGRO DE Con- 
cert of Borowski, which he played 
last season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 


The Van Dusen Club held a Christ- 
mas Party Dee. 13th, with a decorated 
room, chimney, Santa and all, inelud- 
ing filled stockings. The program in- 
cluded Carols, readings, refreshments, 
and dancing. 
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g/ . do not want you to buy a 
#y/ Pilcher Organ unless you 
KV can feel the justifiable con- 
viction that no better invest- 
ment could have been made. 
That is the basic principle — 
on which Pilcher Organs 
are sold. That is why we 
consider Pilcher own- 
ers themselves our 
best means of adver- 
tising. That,doubt- 
less, is why the 
sale of Pilcher 
Organs is con- 
tinually in- 
creasing. 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
ncorporated 
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SCHLIEDER SCHOOL 
INTENSIVE 6-Day CouRSE 


AN UNUSUAL pedagogic method was 
used by Mr. Frederick Schlieder in 
his special course Dee. 26th to 31st, 
in the Schlieder School, New York, 
when he gave six one-hour lectures 
followed immediately by one-hour in- 
struction at the keyboard in creative 
harmony and counterpoint. The work 
of the six days was: 

1. Lecture, The Creative Basis of 
Music; lesson, Creative Rhythmic 
Drill and Melody. 

2. Lecture, Essentials of Musical 
Self-Expression; lesson, The Harmon- 
ic Background of Melody. 

3. Lecture, Rhythmic Design in Mu- 
sical Creation; lesson, Drill in Di- 
versified Rhythmic Patterns. 

4, Lecture, Form in Musical Com- 
position; lesson, Creation of Har- 
monic Form. 

5. Lecture, Modulation as Key-pro- 
gression; lesson, Modulation in Mu- 
sical Form. 

6. Lecture, Hidden Source of Mu- 
sical Expression; lesson, Improvisa- 
tion of a simple Composition in Com- 
plete Form. 


Personal Items 


What the Leaders in the Profession 
Are Thinking and Doing 


MR. WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY SERIES 
THE program-booklet of Mr. Allen’s 
recitals given Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Sundays from Jan. 6 to July 31, 
shows the following summary, pre- 

pared by Mr. Allen: 

German: 74 performances of 17 com- 
positions; 

French: 47 performances of 16 com- 
positions ; 

American: 41 performances of 20 com- 
positions ; 

English: 26 performances of 15 com- 
positions ; 

Bach: 33 performances of 26 compo- 
sitions. 

Thus Mr. Allen found it worth while 
to use more American compositions 
than any other, though the French 
end German works merited more fre- 
quent rehearings. If every recitalist 
would adopt Mr. Allen’s policy of 
giving the chance of a hearing to as 
many American works as_ possible, 
trusting to the works themselves to 
merit or miss a rehearing, our pub- 
lishers would have a better chance to 
develop the native school. 

This raises a question: Are our 
conservatories and teachers not more 
to blame for their attitude toward 
American musie than our nat**2 re- 
citalists are today? Mr. Allen shows 
the trend in one of our universities; 
how about our larger conservatories? 


MR. HARRY A. DURST 


Lawyer, organist, practical organ factory 
man “capable of designing an organ, build- 
ing, erecting, and finishing the instrument, 
and after its completion, giving the opea" 
recital upon the organ he designed, built, 
erected, and finished.” Now if in his capac- 
ity as lawyer he can contrive to evade the 
income tax, he vught to be, as he is claimed 
by the Bennett Organ Co., quite the ideal 
man for an organ builder. Mr. Durst began 
his organ-building experiences with Bates & 
Culley of Philadelphia with whom he under- 
went every branch of actual factory service. 
He has served with Kimball, Marr & Colton, 
and Aeolian. With the reorganization of the 
Bennett Organ Co. of Rock Island, IIl., he 
becomes District Sales Manager in a most 
important territory, with headquarters at 133 
N. Farson St., Philadephia, Pa. 


MR. ALLAN BACON’S 


organ pupils in the College of the 


Pacifie gave two recitals which we 
quote in full: 

Students’ Program: 
Borowski’s Sonata; Miss Olive Hang- 
er; Willan’s Epilogue, Miss Margaret 
Sweet; Karg-Elert’s Clair de Lune, 
and Widor’s Finale (4), Miss Marie 
Uebele; Guilmant’s Allegro Fsm, Miss 
Phyllis Farrell; Hollins’ Theme and 
Variations, Miss Olive Morris. 

Advanced Students: 

Faulkes’ Theme and Variations, Miss 
Ruth Fiske; Karg-Elert’s Evening 
Harmonies, and Franck’s Allegro 
Cantando, Hoyle Carpenter; Bach’s 
Prelude Bm, Wm. Anderson; Saint- 
Saens’ Svan, and Boellmann’s Menuet 
Gothique, Miss Bernice Bergquest; 
Guilmant’s Sonata Cm, Miss Dorothy 
Heisinger. 


MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 
went on his first transcontinental tour 
early in the season, returning to his 
duties in the University of Michigan 
in December after having played in 
Springfield, Mass., Montreal, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Spokane, Davenport, 
Lewiston, Palo Alto, Los Angeles, 
Redlands, Pasadena, Tusea, El Paso, 
Denver, and Hastings. He is booked 
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for later recitals in Toledo, Chicago, 
Omaha, and the Middle West and 
Hast. 


DR. CHARLES HEINROTH 
Recitat SEason 1926-1927 
A PROGRAM BOOK of exceptional 
merit is that issued by Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa., covering the 
twice-a-week recitals of Dr. Hein- 
roth on the 4-112 Skinner. Program 
notes of unusual merit are printed 
for each number. The Book gives no 
data on’ repetitions but the index 
shows the following summary for the 
32nd season: 
26 Bach 
22 Wagner 
18 Mendelssohn 
17 Beethoven 
14 Guilmant 
13 Tchaikowsky 
10 Handel, Chopin 
9 Debussy, Dethier, Dubois, Mozart, 
Schubert 
8 Dvorak 
7 Grieg, Hollins, Saint-Saens, Widor 
6 Brahms, Weber 
5 Faulkes, MacDowell, Yon 


So 


MR. HUGH -McAMIS 


was chosen by the Texas State Con- 
vention of Women’s Clubs for two 
recitals in Hotel Hussman, El Paso. 
Nov. 10th he played in Las Crucas, 
New Mexico; Nov. 14th for the Dia- 
pason Club in the First Baptist, Aus- 
tin, where he had the largest audience 
the city ever gave an organist; Nov. 
18th, KGDR recital, San Antonio; 
Nov. 25th, State Convention B.Y.P.U., 
San Antonio; Nov. 30th, First Metho- 
cist, Yoakum. 

MR. CARL. F. MUELLER 
who created a name for himself dur- 
has been appointed to the Central 
Presbyterian, Montclair, N. J. He 
began right, in using the church bul- 
letin to build up his coming work, 
which the local press also cooperated 
in by photos and news reports. 

In his new work Mr. Mueller will 
maintain an adult mixed volunteer 
chorus, junior choir, and orchestra, 
using some of them for the midweek 
services and giving his usual concerts 
and recitals during the season, the lat- 
ter already announced for the 4th 
Sunday of each month. We hope the 
hard-boiled Metropolitan district 
proves as appreciative of Mr. Muel- 
ler’s recitals as Milwaukee did; it will 
be a stroke of genius on the player’s 
part if he can duplicate his Milwau- 
kee audiences in this territory. 


MR. JOHN W. NORTON 
CHICAGO ORGANIST MEETS THE END 
oF Life IN TRAGEDY 
SHORTLY after leaving his post in 
Chicago where he was held in uni- 
versal esteem, and coming to Brook- 
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Take one lesson -- and be an Artist ? 


It can’t be done. One lesson only begins it. All is lost if that one lesson 
ends it. The achievement of the Artist represents lesson after lesson, year 
after year. The organist, whose tone is made for him, whose tone he can 
hear and judge for himself, stops his lessons after he has studied a decade; 
but the singer, whose tone varies from year to year and who cannot hear and 
judge it impartially, continues coaching for all the rest of his or her artistic 
career. The lessons never stop. ‘They make and maintain an artist. 


Practise one hour -- then play Bach’s Passacaglia ? 


It can’t be done. We must practise hour after hour, day after day, year after year. 
And we must keep it up for the rest of our organistic lives—or the generation coming ten 
years after us will eliminate us from the race. 


Eat one meal—then start for the North Pole? 


We wouldn't get very far. We must eat every day. So with drinking, buying clothes, 
paying rent or taxes—everything we do must be done over and over and over again. 


Except Advertising ? 


And some think one advertisement will do it all. Some think advertising is 
a commodity to be bought on appearance, on recommendation, on whim or 
fancy. Advertising is a service, it is a science, it is an art. One advertise- 
ment only begins it—unless we spend all we have and more than we can 
afford in that one effort; then it ends it and us too. Playing the organ 
artistically and successfully requires a library, health, happiness, an organ to 
play, a home to live in, a piano to play on, a love for music, life, happiness— 
it requires hundreds of details every one of which must be correctly attended. 
So with successful advertising. It pays dividends only to those who don’t expect one 


advertisement to do it all, only to those who accompany their use of advertising by the 
correct and energetic use of every other business agency that helps them to succeed. 


Selling recitals or lessons is more difficult than selling clothes or automobiles. It requires 
genuine business effort backed by persistence as well as intelligence. 

Use THE AMERICAN ORGANIST as your advertising medium because it is a proved 
medium for successful advertising; but don’t rush into it until you are ready to back your 
advertising copy by all the other efforts and energies and instrumentalities necessary to 
your particular effort. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
NEw YorkK, N. Y. 
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lyn, N. Y., to begin professional life 
anew and in new surroundings, Mr. 
John W. Norton came to what he be- 
lieved to be the end of the rainbow, 
and he met it, many will agree, 
bravely if tragically. We quote in 
memory of him the eulogy written by 
Mr. Albert Cotsworth for Music 
News of Chicago: 

“He did his best wherever and 
whenever he set his hand. He was 
human and made his mistakes. And 
paid for them with little complaint. 
He was bravely self-forgetful when 
large interests demanded his time, 
strength and means. 

“He led when it seemed called for, 
but worked splendidly in the ranks. 
He seldom asked favors, but was al- 
ways conferring them. He loved his 
fellows and craved nothing more sin- 
cerely than to be loved by them. He 
hid his anxieties beneath a mask of 
gayety and believed he was disguising 
them. This secured for him a shield 
from intrusion into the secrecies where 
he kept his troubles. How many of 
them were serious, how many imag- 
inary, may not now be asked or can- 
vassed. He preferred to work his 
problems out in that way. Who shall 
say he did not decide best? There is 
so little to comfort, so little to hold to. 
The heartbeats are slow, the steps lag, 
the lips quiver and the eyes are moist. 
It can’t be talked about, it can’t be 
quieted. It returns and returns with 
a poignancy too persistent to be 
painless, but accompanied by a pro- 
founder and more subtle confidence 
that there is an answer where faith 
may abide. 

“And with that assurance can come 
hope that there is no permanent loss. 
There is equity, balance, adjustment 
and patience in the belief. So let it 
rest there. In the darkness he went 
out. But to him surely Requiem 


Aeternam et Lux Perpetua.” 
—ALBERT COTSWORTH 


MR. WILLIAM ROCHE 
of Halifax, N. S., though unfortu- 
nately a bachelor, is blessed with the 
compensation that he has a boychoir 
to take up hs time and make worries 
for him unknown to the choirmaster 
of mixed choruses. The Christmas 
season was enriched by his annual 
Choir Boy’s Contest, a radio program 
with his choir, an organ recital in 
Trinity Church, and on one occasion 
“with ten minutes’ notice sat down at 
the organ of the Casino Theater and 
relieved the organist who had to play 
both the evening shows, the pianist 
having to go home on a hurry call to 
witness the increase of the pianistic 
population by one.” Mr. Roche also 
plays an organ recital over CHNS, 
which is known and popularized as 
the “Fireside Hour’, from the organ 
in the School for the Blind, Halifax. 
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MR. PIETRO YON 


Whose recent Christmas services in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, brought him 
many unusual experiences. It was his first 
Christmas as Cathedral organist, he used for 
the first time the newly completed 3m chancel 
division of the Kilgen organ equipment for 
the Cathedral, his own “MiIssA TE DEUM 
LAUDAMUS” was one of the features of the 
services, and as an organ composer he was 
represented at all the services. 


ONE ON US 

Mistakes WILL HAPPEN 
WE ARE indebted to Mr. Daniel 
Heefner of Mercersburg Academy for 
the correction that the Mercersburg 
carillon contains not 42 bells but 43, 
as does also the Chicago carillon. 
Authors and Editors are infallible, as 
we all know; this must be the printer’s 
error. 

MR. C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
announces special recitals and musi- 
cales for this season in the First Me- 
thodist, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 9th: Recital, American compo- 
sers ; 

Oct. 30: Musicale, American Com- 
posers ; 

Nov. 20: Thanksgiving Musicale; 

Dec. 18: Christmas Cantata; 

Jan. 29: Musicale, Italian Compo- 
sers; 

Feb. 12: Hymn Program, choir and 
congregation ; 

Feb. 26: Musicale, French Compo- 
sers; 

Mar. 25: Recital; 

Apr. 8: Easter Musicale; 

Apr. 29: Hymn Program. 

A chorus of 80 voices will partici- 
pate in some of the musicales; Mr. 
Scholin teaches this year in the Scho- 
lin Musie Studios, Waterloo. 

MR. THEODORE STRONG 
was engaged by the Kress 5-10-25- 
cent store in San Francisco to give 
seven recitals during the dedication 
week of their new 3m Aeolian Organ, 
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each recital played at 11 am. and 
repeated at 3 p.m. Mr. Strong, a New 
Yorker, is organist of the Fifth Sci- 
entist, official organist for KFRC, 
and manager of the Aeolian Co.’s San 
Francisco office. Mr. Strong gave 
three organ-piano duets by Clifford 
— Fantasie, Rhapsody, Grand 
ria. 


MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 


is preparing for the current concert 
season a mss. sonata sent him by a 
young Belgian, J. Schampaert, which 
he considers “the most modern thing 
ever written for the organ.” Among 
Mr. Swinnen’s opening recitals this 
season were appearances in Buffalo, 
New Castle, Washington, and Balti- 
more. An organ built to his stoplist 
was opened by him early in the season. 


DR. LATHAM TRUE 


is giving a series of lecture recitals 
on Contemporary American Organ 
Composers in Castilleja School, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; the third program was 
devoted to Edward Shippen Barnes, 
Modernist, and included his 

Solemn Prelude Op. 24, 1916 

Suite 3, Op. 39, 1927 

Prelude on Shining Shore, 1923 

Sonata 2: Mvts. 3, 4, 1923 

Suite 2: Finale, 1917 

The fourth program in February is 
devoted to Roy Spaulding Stoughton, 
Colorist. 


MR. C. ALBERT TUFTS 


whose theories and practises in organ 
technic have made him an outstanding 
figure on the Pacific Coast has been 
appointed to the First Methodist, Los 
Angeles, where he has a large 4m 
Austin and turns the choir difficulties 
ever to Mr. F. V. Evans, choirmaster 
of the 125-voice choir. 


MR. PIETRO YON 


used the new Kilgen chancel organ 
for the first time during the Christ- 
mas services in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, and promises a re- 
cital early in January on the chancel 
Givision. The larger portions of the 
new Kilgen are yet to be installed in 
the gallery. 

Mr. Yon’s “Missa TE Drum 
Lavpamus” for chorus, organ, and 
orchestra, composed two years ago for 
the jubilee of the College of St. 
Francis Xavier, has been chosen by 
Mr. J. C. Ungerer, choirmaster, for 
Christmas presentation; the Mass is 
built upon Gregorian themes. Mr. 
Yon’s organ selections for the Christ- 
mas festival included his own Pastor- 
ale Dres Ex LAETITIAE, and Toccata; 
Mr. Ungerer included among his se- 
lections Mr. Yon’s “Gzsu Bamsrno”, 
“O Quam Svavis Est”, and the Mass. 
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Pietro Yon 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 


will resume teaching 
at his New York Studios 
on October 3rd 


A limited number of Recitals 
will be accepted during the season 
1927-1928 


Yon Master of 
Interpretation 





Noted Organist Draws Large 
Crowd to Auditorium 
Recital: 


By WILLARD M. CLARK, _ 

An avwience estimated at more than 
2000 filled the Auditorium yesterday 
afternoon to hear Pietro Yon, the 
guest organist at the ninth: municipal 
organ concert. It was 4 concert: 
which, in many respects, was the 
finest given here for many seasons. 
Mr. Yon stands as one of the: great 
virtuosi of the ‘organ and bis pro- 
gram was well planned to show his 
excellent qualities. 

That he is a mastey of interpreta- 
tion was manifested in his scholarly 
reading .of the Bach “Toccata and 
Fugue in C Major,” the high light of 
the program. His pedal technique 
was dazzling in the Toccata, The 
clarity of his playing is-one of its 
omtstanding features, the brilliange of 
his runs, many played at almost un- 
believable speed, fairly taking one’s 
breath away.: His mastery of tone 
ccloring is rémarkuble. although -there 
were moments yesterday afternvon 
when the tones were so softened as 
to be ulmost inaudible. . 

Yon is yegarded as one .of the 
greatest composers for the organ and 
he proved his right to this standing 
by playing his own sonata Romantiea, 
Jt is a brilliant work abounding. in 
difficulties with a rarely lovely adagio 
movement in which the Italian love 
for melody comes - uppermost. © -The. 
eage and fluency with which.. he 
played it gave little indication of ‘its 
tremendous technical difficulties. 
There is a refreshing simplicity to. 
You’s playing no matter how difficult 
a work may be. ‘ 
—SPRINGFIELD UNION, Springfield, Mass. 


| 











For all information address 
E. Hayner, I.C.V., 853 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEw York CITY 
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Miomer-Losu Orcans 








Not for the least 
money ~ ~ ~w~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ ~ 


But for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 





Main Office and Works: Merrick, N. Y. 











NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Milano - New York 


IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


ALBIANI ORGANS of all sizes have been erected in 
most of the important centers of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America. 

The first mammoth five manual electric Balbiani organ in 
America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 
have been installed:— 

St. Patrick's Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Monastery of the Visitation, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Convent of Jesus and Mary, New York City. 

St. Joseph's Church, Coraopolis, Pittsburgh, Pa. And a 
number of others for different centers in the United States 
are now on the way to completion. 


New orders for Balbiani organs to be delivered during 
1927 and 1928 are now solicited. 

The N. Balbiani Organ Co. produces the most artistic, 
modern and mechanically perfect instruments built of the finest 
material and voiced by great artists. 





For particulars address 
INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 
853 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Sole agent of the N. Balbiani & Co. of Milano, Italy 
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British Echoes 
By DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


DURING the past summer pallida 
mors has been unusually active. He 
has stricken down, in the prime of 
life, Dr. Charles Macpherson, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and removed, at the 
age of 86, Mr. George Oakey, one of 
the founders of the Tonic Sol-fa Col- 
lege and the pioneer of correspondence 
lessons in music theory; also, in ad- 
dition to these and many others, our 
esteemed friend, Dr. Roland Rogers, 
of Bangor Cathedral, aged 80, and Mr. 
C. Perkins, the late organist of the 
Birmingham Town Hall. Dr. Rogers 
was one of my colleagues in examina- 
tion work for the London College of 
Mvsie, and was one of the finest choral 
adjudicators known in Wales. He re- 
signed his position at Bangor in 1891, 
because a bigoted Dean objected to his 
participating in a Nonconformist ser- 
vice; but he was amply rewarded and 
revenged when, in 1906, he was re- 
quested to re-occupy his former po- 
sition. 

Changes other than by death have 
also been numerous, the most notice- 
able amongst these having been the 
appointment of Sir Walford Davies 
to St. George’s, Windsor; the resig- 
nation of Mr. Nicholson, from West- 
minster Abbey; and the appointment 
of my friend, Mr. George Dodds, of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, to the conductor- 
sh’p of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Choral Union, in the place of Dr. W. 
G. Whitaker who has recently re- 
signed. 

The principal prizes at the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod were won by 
Irish competitors, the first prize-win- 
ning choir hailing from Dublin and 
being conducted by Miss Culwick, 
daughter of the late Dr. Culwick who 
founded the choir about fifty years 
ago. 

The organ at the Alexandra Palace, 
London, which was practically ruined 
during the war, is to be restored at a 
cost of about £8000. The former or- 
ganist was Mr. Cunningham, now of 
the Birmingham Town Hall. 

The Organists’ Association held its 
summer meetings at Reading. A pro- 
posal to form a Benevolent League 
was adopted, the opposition being led 
by my son, Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, 
F.R.C.0., the representative of the 
Church of Scotland upon the existing 
Benevolent League founded by Sir 
Frederick Bridge. The apprehension 
voiced by my son at the request of the 
Glasgow Association, of which he was 
the representative and a former pres- 
ident, was that two schemes of similar 
object and intent would overlap. I 
understand, however, that this is to 
be avoided, and that the two societies 
will work together, my son, being, as 
I understand it, a member of the com- 
mittee of the newly formed society. 





MR PAUL E. GROSH 


Former Director of Tarkio College Conser- 
vatory, who shows the profession how to do 
it. He resigned from Tarkio, went to Chicago 
to coach with Witherspoon in voice work, and 
then got the better job he was entitled to— 
the First Presbyterian, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he has unusual opportunities for real 
service. 


RALPH BRIGHAM is now at the Madison 
Theater, Rockford, 1l., where he has a new 
Hinners; Jan. lst he became organist of the 
Second Congregational also. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY gave a recital 
Nov. 20 in the Church of the Advent, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by invitation of Mr. Herbert 
C. Grieb, organist of the church, and Mr. 
Duukley’s Schubert's Chorus for women’s 
voices sang Schubert’s “LORD IS My SHEP- 
HERD’. The Advent is an uuusual church in 
that it not only instituted a series of guest 
recitals by local organists but also pays each 
recitalist. 

MISS ELLEN M. FULTON gave frequent 
recitals during each day of the November 
Flower Show in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Scranton, Pa. : 

MR. FRANK PARKER, head of the voice 
department of Utica Conservatory, has issued 
an‘ imposing list of his graduate students and 
their positions of importance throughout the 
East. 

SAMUEL J. RIEGEL, who has_ several 
compositions available in print and many 
mcre in mss., has been appointed to the staff 
of the Daily Tribune, Oceanside, Cal., to 
conduct a department of music questions and 


arswers. 
MUSICALES 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON gave The 

Messiah at Flushing High School, Flushing, 

N. Y., with chorus of 100 voices and special 

soloists. 

ANDREW BAIRD: Dec. 8, Reformed 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Assisted by 
Apollo Club, Male Chorus. 

HARRY E. COOPER: Nov. 17, Kansas 
City, Mo., Country Club Christian Church, 
assisted by quartet. . 

WILLIAM A. JONES: Nov. 21, Raleigh, 
N. C. St. Mary’s School. 

ROLLAND MAITLAND: Nov. 27, New 
York City, St. James Church, dedication, 

LESTER W. GROOM presented the Sen- 
jor and Junior choirs of Bethany Reformed 
Church, Chicago at his 13th Organ Concert 
Nov. 24 in that city. 

M.T.N.A. held its annual meeting in Min- 
neapolis Dec. 28th and 30th. The organ and 
organist played their part as follows: Mr. 
Charles M. Boyd lectured on The Joys of 
Music Teaching; Mr. William Arms Fischer, 
vicepresident of the Oliver Ditson Co., lec- 
tured on What Is Music?; Mr. Palmer Chris- 
tian lectured on Organ and Church Music; 
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Mr. H, Augustine Smith had his usual topic, 
The Fine Arts in Religion; Mr. O. G. Son- 
neck raised the question, Do We Want and 
Need an American School of Composition; 
Dr. F. M. Christiansen and his Choir gave 
a concert; Mr. Christian is chairman of 
the standing committee on Organ and 
Choral Music. 

WESTERN N. Y. GUILD held its Decem- 
ber meeting as an Organ Loft Party in the 
Third Presbyterian, Rochester, with Mr. 
Raymond Wilson, organist of the Church, an 
ideal host to the hundred visitors. Mr. 
Wilson opened with a short program of Old 
Favorites on the new Meneely Steeple Chimes, 
and Miss Emilie Cassabeer and Mr. Harold 
Osbourne Smith of the Eastman Theater fol- 
lowed with an organ program. After a 
business meeting, which laid plans for a 
New Year’s Luncheon and accepted Mr. 
Warren Gehrken’s invitation to attend the 
Skinner dedicatorial in St. Paul’s in Janu- 
ary, a buffet supper was served. 

PRIZE 


PRIX DE ROME, the Walter Damrosch Fel- 
lowship awarded for composition, includes 
$1000 yearly for three years in the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, with $1000 addi- 
tional each year for six-month periods of 
travel to other countries. Applicants must 
file before April 1st an orchestral composition 
and a string quartet or some similar work; 
competition is open to unmarried men who 
are American citizens. Address American 
i al in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York, 


N 
CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE 
N.F.M.C. Houps Two-Day DIscussIon 
Dec. 10-11 In NEw York 

CHURCH MUSIC had its day in the Wal- 
dorf when the following church musicians 
= experts discussed various phases of their 
art: 

Mr. Frank L. Sealy, Music as a Part of 
Worship, and Congregational Singing. 

Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan, Anthems. 

Mr. H. Augustine Smith, Ministry of 
Music. 

Dr. Alexander Russell, Religious Music in 
the College Chapel. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Music of the 
Tabernacle. 

Rev. William N. Finn, Modern Problems 
of the Catholic Choirmaster. 

Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, De- 
velopment of Church Music through a Chil- 
dren’s Choir School. . 

Mr. Arthur Billings Hunt, Problems in 
the Preparation of a Religious Music Pro- 
gram for Radio. 

Mr. Ian Alexander, Wealth of Good Voice 
Material in America, Making the Church the 
Musical Center of the Community. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Choir schools. 

Mr. Reginald L. McAll, Music in Religious 
Education. 

Mr. William <A. Goldsworthy, of The 
Modern Scientific Organ School, New York 
City, was chosen to give a special vesper 
service with his choir at St. Mark’s in-the- 
Bouwerie, wherein some of the problems dis- 
cussed in the Conference were successfully 
demonstrated. 


Cleveland 
By 
Paut H. 
HEmEMANN 
Official 


Representative 





WE HAD a “Music Week’. Plans were 
made for more and better music; maybe it 
was. 

The new 4m Miller at the Euclid Ave. 
Baptist Temple was dedicated by Mr. Ralph 
Gerber of the Temple Issiah Israel, Chicago. 
The tone of the organ is as beautiful as I've 
heard. Three Vox Humanas—what a@ para- 
dise for some organist. The Great, Swell, 
Choir, and Solo have a department in both 
gallery and chancel. Echo 
at the back of the church. Daily 
recitals are given by William Brown. 
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The Women’s Music Teachers’ Club was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Albert Riemenschneider on 
a@ reminiscence of last summer in Paris, where 
a large number of Cleveland organists studied 
with Dupre. 

The Cleveland Messiah Chorus of 250 
voices presented their Sixth annual perform- 
ance of Handel’s “MESSIAH” Dec. 4th, Mrs. 
Ida Reeder at the organ. 

Henry F. Anderson was assisted by Rosina 
Ettai> in an organ recital Nov. 27. 

Harold Krell has moved to the Variety 
Theater, on a 3m Kimball Unit. 

Herbert Voges left the Haltnorth for the 
new Astor, a 3m Link Unit. 

Ernest Hunt who has been at Loew’s State 
for quite a few years is now being moved 
around from one Loew house to another, 
being featured for a month at a time. 

Yours truly has moved to Keith’s 105th; 
Carleton Bullis has taken my old position 
at the Lincoln. 


Chicago 
by 
Lester W. 
Groom 
Official 
Representative 





AN EXAMPLE of faithfulness worthy of 
emulation is given by the organist of South 
Coagregational, whose instrument is a result 
of ‘wenty-five or more years of student rental 
(blessings on the church that has thus started 
many famous organists on their way) and is 
now in a rather precarious condition. Not- 
withstanding this, the organist allows no 
yielding from the ideas of good church music. 
The example set makes it impossible for any 
of us to hide cur abilities hehind the excuse 
of “impossible organs’’. 

With the opposite in equipment, a new 4m 
Kimball, the First Congregational continues 
to accomplish great things. The Gounod 
“Sr. CECILIA MAss” was produced there not 
long ago, with their chorus and soloist en- 
semble of over 200 voices. With a large 
body of singers, tempos were a bit slower, 
and the Mass was slightly prolonged at times. 
There is another point in which we all have 
at some time been guilty, but which is a de- 
plorable error. This is the omission of 
certain difficult sections from the performance 
by means of cuts. It has been done by the 
best of organizations, the Chicago Symphony, 
the Apollo Club, other choral societies, etc., 
but with one reservation: that when these 
folk cut it is fér temporal expediency and 
not to avoid difficulty. So that if a compo- 
sition cannot be fully represented as the com- 
pos? intended, it were better to announce 
that fact in some such way as to program 
the concert as “Excerpts from the” rather 
than “The’’. 

Mr. Robert MacDonald, of the Second 
Presbyterian, carries on the memorable work 
of the late Mr. McCarrell by way of excellent 
programs of organ music. His selection of 
composers may, however, deviate from Bach, 
Palestrina, Guilmant and Bonnet after a 
trial of this sort of music for a near-down- 
town church. Few organists, excepting fam- 
ous fore‘gn recitalists, can get away with it 
to any great extent. 

Another memorial organ, at the Cathedral 
Shelter, a church for the poor and lowly of 
one of the City’s dark spots, formerly con- 
nected with the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, a memorable house of worship which 
burned a few years ago. The names of the 
donors have been withheld. 

Dr. Hopkins of the Church of the Re- 
deemer gave his prophecy as to the death of 
jazz before the Clergy’s Round Table of the 
Fpiscopal Church recently. It was heard by 
the organists at the Chicago Convention of 
the A.G.O. two years ago, and is a reason- 
able summing up of the musical situation of 
the present day. The argument is: History 
is divisible into epochs of 500 vears each: 
we find degeneracy in art and literature at 
the end of all these epochs in past ages; as 
this is the end of that epoch which hegan in 
the 15th Century we must expect the same 
now: it fakes the form of behaviorism in 


philosophy and psychology, of sovietism in 
economics, of slush in literature, and in 
music it is jazz, which is simply savagery and 
degeneracy and can not last. 

This reminds us of Dr. Frederick Stock’s 
analysis of jazz given a month or two ago 
before learned musicians: ‘We had music 
which appealed to the head in Bach and 
Handel’s time. We had music which ap- 
pealed to the heart in the romantic school 
of Mendelssohn and Schuman’s time. And 
now we have music which appeals to the feet, 
and we call it jazz.’ 

If I might again horn into the music 
critic’s column I will mention three enjoyable 
organ compositions which have been pub- 
lished in, by, or for Chicagoans lately: 
Lester’s SOUTHLAND SONG which uses “DEEP 
RIVER” melody for flavoring, and is pleasing 
to listeners thereby; Nevin’s SILVER CLovDs, 
fascinatingly bewitching and fairylike; and 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne’s AVE MarIA, which 
Clarence Eddy found so appealing that he 
arranged it for organ. 

One Chicago critic did American: composers 
a great and invaluable service by stating 
kindly and seriously that the last movement 
of a current American sonata “carries the 
almost general trait of not making good’. 
This may not be pleasant, but if American 
composers take it for its full value, the same 
thing need not be said very often in the 
future. Americans who have ideals beyond 
the present day’s fulfilment will take this 
description of a “general trait” at its full 
value—to their own great advantage. 


Detroit 


Official 
Representative 





NOVEMBER has truly been an organ month 
in Detroit, for with Francis A. MacKay giv- 
ing his series of recitals for children at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the institute of Arts giving 
its organ recitals on Friday night and Sun- 
day afternoons of each week, with Robert 
Clark giving a series of Theater-Organ re- 
citals over the radio twice a week, the organ 
has fairly come into its own. The Institute 
Casavant Organ has more than justified itself. 
It was used by Francis L. York Nov. 6th; I 
had the honor of playing it the 13th; Guy 
Filkins gave a Wagner Program on Nov. 
20th; William I. Green, on the 27th; while 
the Friday Evenings brought Miss Adelaide 
Lee and some others, that I unfortunately 
missed. 

The genial director, Mr. Clyde Burroughs, 
is exceedingly happy in the success of this 
marvelous achievement of the Casavants, 
which develops new beauties with every hear- 
ing. Other items of interest to our T.A.O. 
family include the performance of the Flor- 
entine Choir, who, while they do not attain 
quite the heights of St. Olaf’s Choir in the 
Palestrina and other church classics, are, 
nevertheless, a very attractive and significant 
group, with their medieval costuming, sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm of performance, and a 
vivacity they put into secular works. Our 
genial manager, James E. Devoe, who, by the 
wy, was the recipient of a very enthusiastic 
dinner from about 80 of his friends to cele- 
brate his 25th anniversary as a music di- 
rector, deserves thanks for another achieve- 
ment in bringing the Choir to our_notice. 

The Bohemians at their annual Rhansody, 
Opus 2, Feb. 21, are going to use the Skinner 
in the Masonic Temple. Mention should be 
made of the fine programs put on at St. 
John’s by Miss Adelaide Lee on Nov. 7, by 
Mr. Green at St. Joseph’s later in the month, 
as well as of the Bohemian Ladies’ Nirht at 
which the wives of the members heard them 
conduct a meeting exactly as they do in 

urse. 

"The Guild, under Dean Francis L. York 
(who has returned to the place he occupied 
early in the history of the Chapter) is heving 
most interesting meetings. We want and are 
going to have the next convention of the 
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Guild. 1f the New York authorities will but 
follow our activities (we are, by the way, 
sponsoring and being responsible for the In- 
stitute series of recitals) they will see that 
we are equipped to give them an interesting 
few days, besides making them acquainted 
with the home of “Lizzie Redevivus’’. 

Kindly take notice and mark your calendar 
in red ink: “Be sure to hear Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch’s BACH PAssion in April’. He is 
going to bring you the performance or rather 
the sacred rite just as he gives it to us. You 
are going to !oan to us Chandler Goldthwaite 
to play the organ here, and we are going to 
loan you our great conductor with his very 
sincere and adequate chorus, his wonderful 
orchestra, and for good measure, Charles Fred- 
erick Morse and his “Orpheus” are going 
along too. They, by the way, are also to give 
New York a chance to judge of the type of 
men’s chorus singing we have in this ‘Ma- 
terial Metropolis’. 


Harrisburg 
by 
Wituiam E. 
Brevz 
Official 
Representative 





THE CHOIRS of St. John’s Reformed and 
Salem Lutheran, Lebanon, united for an 
evening of music on Nov. 6th. The following 
Sunday the St. John’s choir journeyed to 
Lebanon for a combined musicale. 

Nov. 13th the choir of St. Matthew’s Re- 
formed, Enola, united with St. Andrew’s 
Reformed, Penbrook, in a musicale, and the 
following Sunday the two again united in 
the former church. 

Special Sunday evening musicales have 
been presented at Tabernacle Baptist; St. 
Stephen’s P. E. under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred C. Kuschwa, assisted by Miss Lillian 
Treder, organist; at Pine St. Presbyterian 
under Mrs. Frank A. McCarrell; at Fifth St. 
M. E. under Mr. Howard Gensler with Mrs. 
John R. Henry giving the preludial recital; 
and at Camp Curtin M. E. under Miss Vio- 
lette Cassell. 

Mr. Clarence E. Heckler of Christ Lutheran 
gave a recital in the First United Brethren, 
Hichspire, Nov. 10th. 

The Warrisburg Association of Organists 
journeyed .to Carlisle last month and pre 
sented # members recital in St. John’s P. E. 
Numbers were given by Mrs. Frank Wetzel 
of Carlisle; Miss Carrie Harvie Dwyer of 
Market Sanare Presbyterian; Mrs. John R. 
Henrv of Fifth St. M. E.; Mr. Clarence E. 
Heckler of Christ Lutheran and Mr. Frank 
A. McCerrrell of Pine St. Preshyterian. 

A npieno and organ recital bv members of 
the Association was given in Fifth St. M. E. 
on the 5th. Those plaving were Mr. Howard 
F. Bronson of Bethlehem Lutheran, Miss 
Sersh Tneram. Mrs. Panline MeGarvev-Katz, 
Miss Violette Cassel of Camn Cnrtin M. E., 
Mr, (arenes E. Heckler of Christ Lutheran, 
Mr. Frenk A. McCarrell of Pine St. Pres- 
bvterian, and Mrs. John R. Henry of Fifth 
St. 

The writer gave the vesner recital at the 
State Teachers Collere at West Chester Nov. 
6th and avain on TDec. 4th. where he hes the 
nrivilece of presiding over an evrellent new 
Skinner: also gave a recital at Williamstown, 
Pa. Nov. 26th, and dedieated the large 3m 
Midmer-T.nsh in St. Peter’s Lutheran, Mid- 
dletawn, Pa. 


St. Louis News Summary 


By N. WELLS 
Official Representative 


ocT. 9 Mr. E. L. McFadden began his 
series of Sunday evening recitals at the 
Centenary Methodist. Compositions of the 
various schools are played, and brief explan- 
atory remarks are made before each selection. 
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THE REUTER Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


successors to 


Buhl and Blashfield Organ Co. 











The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 
quality. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Since 1905 Builders of 


High Grade Organs 





THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Bring your organ problems to us 
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DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Harp Celestes, Carillon 
Harps, Marimba-Harps, 
Xylophones, Orchestral Bells, etc., 
are produced by skilled craftsmen, 
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tically every Organ manufacturer 
in North America as 
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trained through years of service 
under the direction of the greatest 
living authority on 
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well as by a number percussion tone and 
of European builders, J.C. Deagan Inc. tuning, J. C. Deagan. 
Established 1880 


Deagan Building, 4217 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. ‘ 
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Follows then the service, at which the solo 
quartet assists and the chorus of sixty voices. 

Mr. Charles Galloway announces an organ 
recital about the middle of each month, be- 
ginning in October and ending in May, at 
Washington University. 

Since 1859 St. Louis has had a Philhar- 
monic Society. The Society is independent 
and self-supporting. The personnel of the 
orchestra this year comprises 82 active mem- 
bers, chosen from the more advanced amateur 
instrumentalists. 

The 82 active players are amateurs in the 
best sense of the word. Some are in pro- 
fessions other than music, some are engaged 
in various lines of mercantile pursuits; but 
their interest in music is purely love of the 
art. 

Naturally there are also on the orchestra’s 
roster rising young musicians who are here 
to gain the experience necessary to become 
professional musicians. Since the foundation 
of the orchestra over 100 St. Louis Symphony 
players have gaired their initial training and 
experience with the Philharmonic Society. 

One of these is Albert Stoessel, now con- 
ductor of the New York Oratorial Society. 
Since 1910 Frank Gecks has been the con- 
ductor. 

Kirk Frederick succeeds Don Albert at 
Loew’s State as conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra. Don Albert has gone to Pitts- 
burgh to Loew’s Penn. Kirk Frederick is a 
violin virtuoso, and was educated in the con- 
servatory of Copenhagen, Denmark. His 
“Pastorale’, a symphonic poem for voice and 
orchestra has been performed by the St. 
Louis Symphony. 

At Linderwood College the two new mem- 
ters of the A.G.O., Miss Grace Terhune and 
Miss Louise C. Titcomb, are busy arranging 
programs for the Roemer Auditorium. F 

The October meeting of the Missouri 
A.G.O. was held Oct. 24 at the First Pres- 
byterian, Belleville, Ill., where Mrs. R. A. 
Alexander was the amiable hostess. Miss 
Anna L. Petrie, newly appointed head of the 
registration committee, taking care of or- 
ganists and singers in quest of positions, told 
us some of her joys and sorrows. Dean 
Wismar, by way of introducing the lecturer- 
recitalist, recalled how formerly, when the 
chapter was in its infancy, the social part of 
the meetings was perhaps most pronounced ; 
if speakers were engaged they were prominent 
men who were not organists or musicians; 
but by and by the organist members were the 
principal speakers or readers of a paper; 
and recitals by several members were given 
in which the compositions of local composers 
were given a hearing, or church choirs gave 
a demonstration to the Guild members; “but 
this evening for the first time we shall have 
the pleasure and the honor to listen to & 
recital in which only one member performs, 
namely Mr. Julius H. Oetting’. He preceded 
his program with a sketch of the American 
organ composers and then proceeded to play 
the following program: Suite for Organ by 
Bartlett; Scherzo from E Minor Sonata by 
Rogers; Springtime Sketch by Brewer; the 
first two movements of Sonata Tripartite by 
Nevin; Romance by Dickinson. 

Mr. Oetting’s playing was a real treat and 
he was warmly applauded and highly com- 
plimented by his colleagues. 

October 30 a large number of organists 
met at Wagoner’s undertaking parlor to pay 
the last honors and respects to Mrs. Fannie 
H. Watson. She was a charter member of 
Maple Avenue Methodist and its organist for 
34 years. She was 74 years old and died 
of heart disease. The A.G.O. loses a faithful 
and loyal member. 

Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger gave his annual 
piano recital at Lindenwood College Nov. 3. 
One number was his own composition en- 
titled VISION. 

Mr. Hugo Hagen, after spending his vaca- 
tion with his parents in California, has 
taken up his duties at his new post, 
Peter’s Evangelical. 

Mr. Edgar L. McFadden is continuing his 
good work of recitals and choir concerts at 
the Centenary Church, interesting more and 
more in church music. 

Pilgrim Congregational inaugurated & 
series of six musical vespers, the first began 
Oct. 30 and consisted entirely of excerpts 
from MHandel’s “MESSIAH”. Mr. Vernon 


Henshie, organist, was assisted by a quartet, 
each member also singing a solo. 

Daniel R. Philippi is giving brief noon 
day recitals every Tuesday at Christ Church 
Cathedral. 


_Mr. William Theodore Diebels inaugurated 
his series of organ concerts at the new Cathe- 
dral Nov. 6. 

Mr. Arthur Gerecke, of Ebenezer Evan- 
gelical, gave a recital on the Kilgen at the 
First Presbyterian, Belleville, Nov. 6. 

Prof. Martin Lochner of Concordia Teach- 
ers’ College, Chicago, gave an organ recital 
in the auditorium of Concordia Seminary, 
Oct. 23. He had a,splendid program and 
a large audience. Mr. Edward Rechlin of 
New York will be heard at this organ No- 
vember 19 and 20. 

Mr. Arthur Davis, who has successfully 
prepared many pupils for the A.G.O. exam- 
inations, and who has given many recitals 
and concerts at Christ Church Cathedral has 
accepted the position of organist at St. 
Mary’s: Cathedral, Memphis, 'fenn. 

Mr. Milton McGrew has gone to Chicago 
on a leave of absence. He is deeply in- 
terested in the liturgy of the church and 
quite an authority on church music, ancient 
or modern. His post at Holy Communion is 
ably filled by Miss Katherine Carmichael, 
AA.G.O. 

Mr. Edward Rechlin, eminent interpreter of 
Bach, was heard Nov. 19 and 20 at Concordia 
Theological Sominary. The warmth and 
brilliance of his style and the rare ability 
of interpreting the spirit of Bach elicited 
many favorable comments from critics. Since 
i920 Mr. Rechlin has given over 400 Bach 
recitals. 

Mr. Charles Galloway gave a Guilmant pro- 
gram Nov. 20 at the chapel of Graham Memor- 
ial, the chapel choir assisting. 

The First Presbyterian, Bellevile, Ill., is 
inviting guest organists to play recitals; it’s 
another way of stimulating interest in organ 
music, another opportunity for the organist 
to spread the gospel of good music. 

A program was presented Nov. 27 at Cote 
Brilliante Presbyterian by Mrs. Florence 
Levering Wegener, assisted by the choir. 

Nov. 22, the Appolo Club gave its Jubilee 
Concert, the 100th concert since its organi- 
zation 34 years ago. A fine touch was added 
by having 50 former members join in 
Kremser’s “HYMN OF THANKSGIVING”. Mr. 
Charles Galloway conducted. 

A large number of organists spent a pleas- 
ant afternoon with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. John 
Hall at their hillside home Nov. 27. Mr. 
Hall is the newly elected president of the St. 
Louis N.A.O. 

The Missouri A.G.O. was the guest of Miss 
Edith Gibbins at Cabanne Methodist Nov. 27. 
After a splendid dinner Mr. Alfred Lee Booth 
of Webster Groves Presbyterian, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on Christmas Carols, Mr. 
Booth singing the carols himself, giving them 
a fine, sympathetic interpretation. 

When Mr. Arthur Davis visited his St. 
Louis friends, he gave a glowing account 
of his new field of activity at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Memphis, Tenn. He is also pres- 
ident of the N.A.O. in Tennessee. 

St. John’s Methodist Choir rendered ‘The 
Coming of the King’ by Buck Dec. 4 under 
the direction of Oscar H. Jost. 


UNDER THE leadership of Miss Alice Cole, 
a choral club has been organized in Chester, 
Tll., with a membership of about sixty. Mr. 
Edgar L. McFadden has been engaged as di- 
rector. As it is the only choral club in 
Southern Illinois, both the club and director 
deserve compliments and encouragement. 


Scranton 
By Eten M. Futon 
Special Correspondent 


NOVEMBER in Scranton found well under 
way the Sunday Afternoon Concerts by the 
Chamber of Commerce which presents musi- 
cians of the community on the fine Kimball 
designed by Charles M. Courboin and the gift 
of the President of the Chamber, Col. L. A. 
Watres. The series came to a close with my 
recital on Thanksgiving Day. 

Not only on Sunday Afternoons is this 
ergan heard, but twice a week at the late 
hour of 10 or 11 P.M. Clark Fiers, of 
Comerford’s West Side Theater, plays a re- 
quest program of popular music in the Cham- 
ber, heard by radio only over WGBI. Tele- 
phone calls from near, far, and very far, 
come two a minute over two phones for re- 
quests, and frequently Mr. Fiers is kept play- 
ing till 2 a.m., to oblige the requests. 
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At the Hickory Street Church Maunder’s 
“SONG OF THANKSGIVING’ was given by the 
Choral Union and the church Quartet, with 
Frieda Nordt 2. the organ receiving special 
attention of the critics for her very artistic 
interpretation. The Choral Union with en- 
largements from other choruses will give 
“THE MESSIAH’ under the direction of David 
Jenkins during Christmas week. Frieda 
Nordt and Llewellen Jones will be accom- 
panists. 


Seattle 
by 
FREDERICK C. 

FERINGER 


Official 
Representative 





THE MUSIC spotlight of this community 
focused for the first time this season upon an 
organ activity when Palmer Christian arrived 
to dedicate the 4-55 Kimball in the University 
Temple. He won the hearts of the organists 
in Seattle by a modest little address before 
the Washington Chapter of the Guild at a 
luncheon _ and told many interesting and 
amusing incidents connected with his tour of 
the country as a recitalist. * 

Dr. Crowther, pastor of University Temple, 
and author of the famous pageant play “The 
Wayfarer”, made a brief but forceful talk to 
the Guild members following Mr. Christian’s 
remarks, 

The evening of the same day Mr. Christian 
played the recital at University Temple 
Church. His program was made up of a 
historical period of Bach and his fore- 
runners which was followed by a delightful 
anthem “LISTEN TO THE LAMBS” by Dett 
and sung by the University Temple choir 
under the direction of Montgomery Lynch. 
The choir consists of about eighty well- 
trained voices and was assisted at the organ 
by Mr. Christian who consented to play the 
orgaa part owing to the illness of Mrs. 
Montgomery Lynch, the regular organist. 

The anthem was followed by three modern 
works by Mr. De Lamarter. The works were 
highly impressionistic and the delightful 
coloring of the organ and ability of the or- 
ganist to spread his colors in the right places 
made the music delightful and atmospheric. 
Two movements of Elgar’s ponderous SONATA 
followed, having an effect upon the writer 
somewhat similar to his first experience in 
tasting Cavier. The recital closed wi 
another anthem “SrzaL Away” by Burleigh 
and several shorter numbers on the organ 
including the MINUVETTO ANTICO by Yon. 

Dr. Franklin 8S. Palmer, of St. James 
Cathedral, gave an interesting half hour pro- 
gram following Vespers Oct. 30th. Bach, 
Dubois, and Gregorian music were splendid- 
ly played. These Vesper programs of Dr. 
Palmer’s are one of the few local opportuni- 
ties where one may enjoy real traditional or- 
gan music, well played and amidst the at- 
mosphere afforded by the dimly lighted rave 
of a large Cathedral. 

Local composers did their stuff on a Local 
Composers Program given at the Plymouth 
Congregational where the genial Arville Bel- 
stad rules the roost with a 4-45 Skinner. 
Carl Paigs Wood, J. Edmund Butler, and 
Walter Whittlesey were the organists. James 
Hamilton Howe, one time organist at the 
Plymouth Church, played some delightful 
numbers from his OuyMpic SovtTe. This 
music he has very ingeniously built around 
the legends of the Olympic Mountains and 
their local Indian tribes. The recital was 
well attended and Mr. Belstad is planning 
another program of local composers to 
given some time in the early Spring. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson. St. Paul’s Anglican 
Church in Vancouver, B. C., gave a recital, 
playing a formidable program selected from 
the best of the world’s recognized organ 
works. 

Clayton Johnson, organ teacher of Tacoma, 
presented his pupil Vivian Steelman in 
recital at the First Baptist. Gnilmant’s 
SonaTA in D minor and a number of smaller 
works were on the program. 
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AEOLIAN-VOTEY ORGANS 





Large Organ for Southwest 
mp ECITALISTS who include this 


WU) territory in their itinerary will be 
| delighted with the prospect of an 
engagement with this complete new 
four manual instrument available. It is 
to have 55 speaking stops (one thirty- - 
two foot), with echo, harp and chimes. 
The First Methodist Episcopal Church is one of the 


most important churches in the country. The architects of 
the building are Chas. W. Bolton and Son of Philadelphia. 
Mr. John A. Bell was the consulting organ architect for the 
church. The pastor is the Rev. Charles Drake Skinner. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL - 689 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 















































Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert, and Theater 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


A. DAVIS: Ipyuiz, 4p. e. A melody against a more 
musicianly accompaniment than the usual um-pa; the 
thing is contrapuntal in a mild and musical way, rather 
than harmonic. We cannot call it a supreme melody but 
we can call it a very good one, musical and musicianly 
both. Besides, it was written by an organist who has 
taken note of organ idioms and you can do something 
with your registration on a piece like this. (Shattinger 
1924, 40c) 

A. DAVIS: Sortim, 5p. me. A brilliant bit of music 
of the style formerly used as postludes but used today 
for the more needful vigor and call appropriate to the 
opening of a great public service of whatever the church 
stands for. The middle movement is a very pleasing mel- 
ody over um-pa accompaniment, and makes good contrast. 
The piece is inspirational—that is, it’s real music to our 
music committeemen, janitors, choirboys and others of 
similar lack of musical erudition. (Shattinger’ 1924, 50c) 

R. DIGGLE: A Vesper Prayer, 3p. e. A quiet 
melody that looks as though the composer has perversely 
turned from the sweetness of his former ways of making 
simple music the populace could play, to the reprehensible 
thought of perhaps educating the populace a bit, now 
that they are following him. This ought not to be. It’s 
a melody at the beginning, against moving parts instead 
of held chords, and the first thing we know it turns into 
outright counterpoint, and the theme is ultimately handled 
so roughly that it’s chucked under the counterpoints of 
the righthand part. This is a terrible state of affairs. 
Has the composer of simple pieces for simple players, 
turned educator? Registrational clarity and variety will 
do wonders with this simple little bit of melodic counter- 
point. (Schirmer 1928,'50c) 

W. FAULKES: Overture Ar, 10p. me. Another 
composer of practical public gives us a good preludial bit, 
filled with a variety of themes or melodies, ample oppor- 
tunity for interesting registration, a middle movement of 
quiet contrast, and enough length to make it’ worth while 
beginning. It is musical, musicianly enough, and inter- 
esting to the hearers. (Lowden 1927, 75c) 

G. F. HAMER: Magsesty or THE Deep, 5p. me. A 
sterling theme in the pedals against chords, in easy treat- 
ment. A middle movement of quiet charm and musical- 
ness. The combination makes a piece any congregation 
will gladly hear. Of course in these sad days the recital 
program has grown so fastidious that pieces like this can’t 

be recommended any more with personal safety. (Ditson 
1927, 40c) 

H. P. HOPKINS: In THE Park, 6p. md. The piece 
is apparently descriptive, starting softly in righthand 
chords without measure, against which the left hand plays 
a running passage somewhat like an arpeggio. Another 
set of chords and running passages, and then we have a 
lefthand melody skipping along nicely and tunefully 
against ornamental arpeggios in the right hand. That is, 
the composer is merely trying to produce tonal and 
melodie beauty, and he is succeeding. The recapitulation 
uses the same melody for another simple but highly musical 
effect in the accompaniment, and any member of the 
populace who doesn’t like the results ought to be excluded 
hereafter from all organ recitals, providing the player 
has had technic enough to play this, and it’s not entirely 
easy. (Summy 1927, 60c) 

MENDELSSOHN: Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream OveEr- 
TURE, 16p. d. A newly published transcription by the 
late Wm. E. Ashmall. Those who otherwise do not know 
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the piece, will find it opening as a toccata, easy, fluent, 
sounding difficult (isn’t that fine?). The rest is more com- 
plicated, and yet the noble name of Mendelssohn is suffi- 
cient guarantee that it really won’t be very complicated. 
All through there is a simple musical directness that is 
very wholesome and inviting; it makes good food for con- 
gregations and audiences that otherwise might be a trifle 
bored. The transcription is well done and worthy of use; 
it is unusually organistic and fluent. (Ashmall 1928, 
$1.25) 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations: 
c.g.cq.qce.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc. 

0.u%.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

P. AMBROSE: “Wen We Came Back To Love”, 
4p. eq. me. Preferably unaccompanied; pretty tune, 
nicely written, fine for average choirs and churches, in 
spite of the rather bad title and over-sentimental text— 
from which the modern church is becoming more and more 
alienated. Change the word Love to the word God and 
the anthem gains in the respect most men will accord its 
presentation. We recommend it to all who like practical 
music of true inspirational character. (Presser 1926, 10c) 

F.C. BORNSCHEIN: “THE Knicut or BETHLEHEM”, 
4p. equ. md. Something unusual, and unless taken with 
artistic discrimination it will be meaningless; here’s a 
chance to show real interpretation, and if you are success- 
ful you will create a true art-work for your church. It 
is called a part-song by its publishers, and while it might 
be excluded from some churches, it deals exclusively and 
poetically: with the Christ and makes most excellent church 
music. -We recommend it to all. (Fischer 1925, 12c) 

G. A. BURDETT: “THre Lorp 1s My SHEPHERD”, 9p. 
eq. 1. me. A serene, stately setting, true church music, 
ample variety of treatment, finely suited to the voices. 
Not so much tuneful as churehly; not for an entertain- 
ment but for the service. Get it. (Ditson 1926, 15c) 

C. W. CADMAN: “Ler Txuis Minp BE 1n You”, 10p. 
eq. s. me. ‘The composer’s name ought to make sales; 
it is good church music, ample room for effects, neither 
dull nor dry. .(Flammer 1927, 18c) 

F. L. CALVER: “Gop Be In My Heap”, 4p. cq. me. 
An unusual text, and that has its advantages. We are 
burdened with too many settings of the old familiar texts; 
there are thousands of texts unexplored. The whole realm 
of modern thought and interpretation is, so far, practical- 
ly ignored in our church music. (Schmidt 1927, 10c) 

T. F. H. CANDLYN: “Betovep Let us LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER”, 8p. qe. b. md. Something by a Composer 
who is gaining all the time; his name ought to attract all 
those whose church programs receive real thought. We 
recommend it for any quartet, and for such choruses as 
can do more serious things without staying away from 
the next rehearsal. (Schmidt 1927, 12c) 

C. CAPPELEN: “A Prayer”, 5p. ¢. a. me. Some- 
thing very unusual, fine old melody for contralto, accom- 
panied in the second half by the chorus in 4-part humming. 
Something very worthy and churehly, if a bit different. 
(Gray 1927, 12c) 

G. H. DAY: “Arounp THE THRONE oF Gop”, 15p. 
e. t.s. me. This American composer persists in doing 
better things with each succeeding year. He has imagin- 
ation, musicianship, knows enough not to begin writing 


































































































more than a fine organ when you 
buy a Pilcher. You get the reassuring 
background of an organization cour- 
ageously frank in its recommenda- 
tions and thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that satisfied 
customers are the greatest 
asset in business. And no 
one voices this senti- 
ment more eloquently 
than Pilcher own- 
ers themselves. It 
will pay you to 
investigate 


a Pilcher. 
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till the inspiration arrives, knows intimately how to write 
for voices, and is not wasting his time on texts that have 
already been set a hundred times each. This work is 
musical, colorful, difficult only in spots, has good climaxes 
and gives church literature a manly expression instead 
vt an apologetic. (Gray 1927, 20c) 

G. H. DAY: “Dregs IrRAzE”, 21p. c¢. t.s. md. Some- 
thing of unusual interest, musical and musicianly, serious 
jvork, fine expression; published as a “cantata” but with- 
out stated price. (W-S) 

G. H. DAY: “O Gop my Heart 1s ReEApy”, 14p. e. 
d. Another unusual piece of very worthy church music, 
free enough to do anything any time in order to give 
effective setting to the text, Psalm 108. Parts are poetic, 
calm, serene; parts are commanding, vigorous; parts are 
rhythmie and purely musical. We recommend it without 
hesitation to all good choirs, chorus or quartet, and to 
all othes willing to work a little; it would be excellent 
practise material for a volunteer chorus and might inspire 
them to come to the next rehearsal too. (Summy 1927, 
25¢ ) 

W. J. MARSH:. “O Come Ler Us Sine”, 11p. ¢. me. 
If you want something vigorous, brilliant, easy, tuneful, 
rhythmic, excellent for choruses, a good tonie for sluggish 
services or rehearsals, then by all means stop reading this 
review and get the musie for yourself. The composer 
knows some of the tricks of writing for voices, tricks 
handled so well by Maunder and neglected by most of us. 
He has made a genuine piece of music and, heaven be 
praised, given it to the church. Get it by all means. (G. 
Fischer 1927, 15e) 

FOR CONCERT PROGRAMS 

F. C. BORNSCHE#N: “THe Bepovtrn Sone”, 9p. 
equ. md. Begins softly, typical desert atmosphere, good 
climax, fine choral effects, tuneful enough to suit all, 
rather big in style and worthy a good place on a good 
program. (Fischer 15c) 

F. C. BORNSCHEIN: “Bip Love to Last”, 6p. . 
md. Rather sprightly, tuneful, light-touched affair that 
wants a very good chorus and gives good things to work 
on rather than tunes to feast on, though the materials are 
good and will be appreciated mostly by the better choruses. 
(Fischer 1925, 15c) 

F. C. BORNSCHEIN: “Tue Moon was A-WANING”, 
7p. eq. md. Something to play with at rehearsals and 
work at, with considerable choral profit; and then when 
you get it thoroughly mastered give it to your audience 
and they'll call you blessed. Not particularly tuneful or 
rhythmice or anything, but effective none the less; for 
serious workers who are satisfied after they see they really 
can get results. (Fischer 1925, 15¢c) 

B. TREHARNE: “Rosk-CHEEKED LaAuRA”, 9p. equ. 
me. A work for rather finished singers, not particularly 
tuneful put rather written for choral effects, and obtaining 
them quite nicely. (Fischer 1926, 15¢) 

B. TREHARNE: “Tue Stvmser oF Krnc SoLomon”, 
9p. equ. md. An unusual thing, original in tone and 
effect, fine for singers and audience alike, worth working 
on, something of unusual value that has genuine inspira- 
tion behind it. If you want something in a style not 
otherwise duplicated on your program, get this. (Fischer 
1926, 15¢) 

FOR MEN’S VOICES 

G. B. NEVIN: “Gop Witt Make Att Tuncs RicHT”, 
7p. eq. me. A men’s chorus that ought to appeal to 
the average group, melodious, simple, solo voice followed 
by harmony, makes the common mistake of asking top 
tenors to sing to high part of the time, but the piece bears 
transposition to overcome this defect and make it possible 
for average volunteer groups to do it; recommended ac- 
(Ditson 1927, 12c) 


cordingly. 
“No SHapows YONDER”, 4p. ¢. e@. 


GAUL : The old 


familiar number in simple and effective version for men. 
Makes a very good men’s chorus. 


(Ditson 10c) 
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Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.g.cq.ge.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
o.U.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 


ORGAN: Bach: Aria for G-string, tr. by Lemare, 3p. 
me. A grand old melody anybody ean like, and any- 
body can play ereditably. (Ditson 40c) 

R. Diggle: A Vesper Prayer, 3p. e. (Schirmer 50c) 

G. F. Hamer: Majesty of the Deep, 5p. me. (Ditson 
40¢) 

Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture, tr. 
by Ashmall, 16p. e. (Ashmall $1.25) 

R. S. Stoughton: Tales from Arabian Nights, 28p. 4. 
A new suite by a great colorist. (W-S) 

R. Weihe: Reverie, 4p. e. A beautiful melody (Ditson 
40c) 

American Organ Quarterly: January issue, 46p. 7 trans- 
criptions, d’Ambrosio, de Boisdeffre, Guiraud, Grieg, 
Mendelssohn, Russell, Tchaikowsky. (Gray $2.) 

ANTHEMS: L. H. Horton: “Praise the Lord”, 10p. 
eq. |. me. (Flammer 16c) 

J. S. Lewis: A Christmas Carol, Ip. e. 
work published by the composer. 

T. G. Lucas: “The Lord is in His Holy Temple”, 3p. eq. 

e. (Flammer 12c) 

J. P. Scott: “He Maketh Wars to Cease”, 9p. eq. s. 

me. (Flammer 18c) 


eq. A tuneful 


Do.: “The Trumpet Shall Sound”, 8p. eq.t.s. me. 
(Flammer 16c) 
W. R. Voris: “Drop Slow Tears”, 3p. eu. e. (Gray 


10e) 

CANTATAS: N. Hannenford: “The Grace of God”, 58p. 
eq. me. Something that looks unsually attractive, 
musical, rhythmic, not complicated by more than 4- 
voice writing, the kind of a thing a quartet can do well, 
or a volunteer chorus very well, and attracive enough 
to invite choristers to go at it vigorously. Parts can 
be used separately in the services. Handel’s Largo is 
written into it, which seems a pity from the musician’s 
standpoint, but those of us who dislike that sort of 
thing can merely omit the number. it stands well 
enough without it. For any season. (Schmidt 75c) 

R. Leach: “Great and Marvellous”, 28p. eq. s.t. md. 
Looks unusually good, fine writing, tuneful enough, 
for any service. (Gray 50c) 

SONGS: CHURCH: Londonderry Air set to “O Strength 
and Stay”, by a Canadian organist who has contributed 
frequently to this magazine. We thought we had him 
educated to our way of thinking, which, should any 
readers not already know it, is quite opposed to the 
use of any wellknown tunes as second-hand church 
musi¢ in any guise. None the less it will attraet con- 


eregations. (Gray 50c) 
CHORUSES: H.C. Banks: “Slow Sinks the Sun”, 11p. 
md. 7-part writing. E-flat, B-flat, F, G, D-flat, and 


G. make up one of the chords upon which the sopranos 
play their rainbows. Colorful, slow-moving, beautiful 
harmonies even if with no originalities—we are suffer- 
ing from too many originalities anyway. Get it for 
your concert if vou have a very fine choir. (Gray 15c) 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: J. H. Brewer: “The 
Old Man in the Moon”, 13p. eq. md. A fine chorus 
with all the elements required for success, including 
humor. The Composer has not tried to make it easy. 
(Ditson 20e) 
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Selected Music 


for 


Lent and Easter 





Cantata 
THE THRONE OF CALVARY 
by CARL HEMPEL REED 


For solo voices, chorus and organ. A passion service 
of moderate difficulty. Price $1.00 net. 


ANTHEMS 

504 Great Is The Lord, Russell 5 
157 He Is Risen, Caleb Simper 08 
141 Awake Up My Glory, A. R. Gaul 05 
34 Let Thy Merciful Ears, Jos. Barnby 08 


Many others available on approval also. 


SOLO 


Raise Your Easter Anthems High 
(High Voice) John S. Camp .40 


ORGAN 


Contained in various numbers of THE ORGANISTS 
JOURNAL: 


Easter. Flowers, Frederick Lacey 
Grand Easter Fantasie, Erie Lombard 
Offertory for Easter, J. Grison 

Festival Postlude for Easter, Driffield 
Easter March, G. Merkel 

Fac ut Portem (Stabat Mater), Rossini 
Quis Est Homo (Stabat Mater), Rossini 
Cujus Animam (Stabat Mater), Rossini 
Grand Easter Chorus, Dri%ield 


There are hundreds of other compositions in the Ash- 
mall catalog worthy of your interest. 


Send for these on approval, and catalogs will be in- 
cluded in your package. 





WM. E. ASHMALL & CO. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ISSUES: 
CATHEDRAL ECHOES, John Winter Thompson $1.00 


A collection of 16 original compositions, for the organ. 
Highly Endorsed. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM, Mendelssohn $1.25 


Arranged from orchestral score by Wm. E. Ashmall, this 
overture is now available in a fine edition for organ recital 
and theatre work. 
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Palmer Christian 
AMERICAN  RECITALIST 


Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhackneyed 
interpretation. 


te 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: 
WaNnaMaKER Aupitorium, New York. West of the 
Mississippi and Canada: Bocue-LaBrerce CoNceERT 
ManaceEment, Inc., 130 West 42np Sr., New York. 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 
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OOK & 


ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


oooooooo00o0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000u000u0nNn0000000R 





Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook 
in 1827. ‘Thirty years later Francis H. 
Hastings joined the firm, retaining his in- 
terest until his death in 1916. Some years 
prior to this date Mr. Hastings turned over 
the active management to his associates, the 
present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: Boston, NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA,’ ASHEVILLE 
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C. W. Cadman: “My Gift for You”, 5p. cq. me A 

fine melody for first basses against the rest of them, 

reposeful, good to listen to. (Ditson 12c) 

Converse: “Kill the Cock”, 14p. cq. me. A hum- 

orous chorus with the humor confined largely to the 

text; it has possibilities. He hasn’t asked the top 

tenors to squeal on the universally unsatisfactory high 

notes and that’s something mighty big in its favor. 

(Gray 20c) 

G. Donizetti: “Oh Italia Italia”, 15p. ce. 
ful, simple, popular. (Ditson 20c) 

C. Forsyth: “To Helen”, 4p. ¢. md. Helen is a pop- 
ular figure just now so the song may go. (Gray 10c) 

J. L. Galbraith: “Give a Man a Horse he Can Ride”, 
9p. eq. md. Aside from the very commonplace 
error or blunder of asking top tenors to sing too much 
in the top register, the number is an ideal men’s chorus 
affair. Out of a hundred men’s choruses or quartets 
before the public today, there have been only two with 
first tenors able to sing like men; why do composers 
and arrangers of men’s chorus numbers stumble ahead 
blindly and ignore the fact? Anyway this can be 
transposed and is so good that it ought to be ased 
and so treated; a very fine setting in this arrangement. 
(Ditson 15c) 

V. Harris: “A Grace Before Singing”, 5p. cq. In two 
versions in the same score, looks like 7-part writing 


H. 


me. Tune- 


but is for either 4-part or 3-part chorus. Good for 
its purpose. (Ditson 12c) 
C. Huerter: “The Tale of a Bee”, 8p. cq. me. A hum- 


orous number that looks unusually fine; it has melody, 
thythm, harmony, a sense of musical humor, and 
everything else that may be desirable and good; it has 
also that same old common blunder of too much high 
writing for top tenors who can’t even hope to sing it 
with even fairly good tone. But it’s too good to 
miss, so get it and transpose it. (Ditson 12c) 

“TRIOS FOR MEN”, a group arranged by Stephen 
Townsend from folk songs ete. “All Through the 
Night”, Welsh, 2p. e. Bass melody alone or against 
the others, the fine old melody everybody knows; a 
good quiet number. “Hungaria’s Treasure”, Hun- 
garian, 2p. Partly unison, rather vigorous and bril- 
liant, good for contrasts. “The Minstrel Boy”, Irish. 
The old Irish melody everybody knows. “Minstrel 
Song”, German. Steady, smooth, hardly anything 
but simple harmony; good for contrast with other 
things. “Sing to Me Sweet Musetta”, French. 2p. 
In minor key. “The Vicar of Bray”, 2p. Sing this 
at your rector when he gets unruly; a semi-humorous 
thing your audience will enjoy, all excepting the clergy 
perhaps. Get this one. There is some interesting 
history on the first page for your program note. 
“Volga Boatmen’s Song”, Russian. 2p. Enough 
said? All excepting to add that it’s in unison and 
looks very effective that way. (Ditson 8¢ each, pub- 
lished separately) 


CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: H. Vibbard: “The 
Dusky Cherub”, 4p. ¢. d. An unusual thing with 
fine accompaniment that wants a well-trained chorus 
and deserves it. (Gray 10e) 


SONGS: SECULAR: H. A. Mackinnon: “If I Were 
Lord of the Sun”, 6p. b. e. Easy range, rollicking 
rhythm, fine tune, everything set for enjoyment. 


Do.: “John”, 6p. me. Negro spiritual, medium or high 
voice, on the selection of the twelve disciples. 
Do.: “The Mother of Mary McPhee”, 6p. e. Baritone, 


fine rhythmic, simple, catchy song. 
“Seekin’”, 4p. s. ort. md. More solemn, capable 
of church use; melodious, effective. 
“Whatever the Weather may Be”, 
Another bit of fine rhythm and tune. 


Do.: 


Do.: 10p. e. b. 
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Do.: “Wistaria”, 5p. ms. e. Quite different from the 
other, reposeful, quiet, simple, almost -sedate. Any 
program-maker overlooking these songs is missing 
something unusally good for popular use. (Gray 50¢ 
for each song) 

E. H. Thiman: .“In the Bleak Midwinter”, 4p. me. ml. 
Very pretty melody and accompaniment, smooth, effect- 
ive. (Novello 2s) 

JAZZ: Leo Feist who says “you can’t go wrong on a 
Feist song” sends eight current numbers; you can’t 
go wrong on Feist if you are a theater organist. 
“There aint no land like Dixie-land to me” is all right 
but the text; 4-4, jazzy, tuneful. “Lazy weather”, 
4-4, blues. “Some day you'll say o.k.”, 4-4, rather 
good, tuneful enough, jazzy. “My blue Heaven”, 4-4, 
rather sober, might fit a situation. “Are you thinking 
of me tonight”, 3-4, certainly will fit some screen 
situations, pretty melody, rhythmic too. “A Shady 
Tree”, 3-4, rather good, with tweedle-dees all around 
the melody. “Where in the world”, 3-4, sober, smooth 
melody. “Moonlight Lane”, 3-4, good melody, pretty 
music. 

BOOKS: “THE CHoraL SERVICE”, as officially deter- 
mined by the Episcopal Church Joint Commission on 
church music, a beautifully printed and bound 120- 
page book that will restore much of that invaluable 
spirit of churchliness that has been gradually lost dur- 
ing recent centuries, a book that is absolutely essential 
to every Episcopalian organist, choirmaster, and 
clergyman; one that can be profitably studied by all 
church organists. What is wrong with the modern 
church? This book will correct some of the most 
vital wrongs. We cannot recommend it highly enough. 
True, it will make the task of the Episcopal organist 
much more difficult, and it ought to; it is a job that 
needs to be done by experts alone and let alone by all 
others. (W. H. Gray Co.) 

“Ear Tramninc: First Steps”, by C. Harris: 2lp. 9 
x 12. A booklet to illustrate “an easy, practical, and 
successful method of ear training.....the tests are 
within the powers of all who have a knowledge of the 
rudiments of music”. An invaluable work for teach- 
ers who do not know how to begin; even more valu- 
= for pupils whose teachers do not begin. (Schmidt 
5c) 

“ELEMENTS OF Music: A Snort Primer”, by G. Cum- 
berland: 32p. 5 x 8. 100 easy questions and an- 
swers, with a series of test papers; especially written 
for beginners. (Schmidt 40c) 

“EVOLUTION OF THE EncuisH Hymn”, by F. J. Gillman: 
312p. 6x8. “A comprehensive survey of the origins 
and development of Christian” poems “from the first 
century to the present day”. Illustrated with photos 
of famous authors of hymn texts; one chapter on 
hymn tunes; a great mass of interestingly presented 
information on the texts of hymns; perhaps more for 
the clergy but certainly interesting reading for serious 
church organists. Another book that will. by infer- 
ence, help eliminate some of the things that are 
“wrong” with the church of today. ($2.50, order 
through T.A.O.) 

“From GRIEG TO BRAHMS”, by Daniel Gregory Mason: 
259p. 5x7. A new and enlarged edition of a work 
that has sold famously for quarter of a century. Grieg, 
Dvorak, Saint-Saens, Franck, Tchaikowsky, and 
Brahms are all dealt with in masterful style, with 
photos of each. Here is the opportunity of getting an 
intimate picture of the men whose music we play, so 
that in interpreting their music we shall the more 
faithfully follow their thought; an ideal book for an 
organist to digest in his leisure hours, for both pleas- 
ure and professional profit. ($2.25, order through 
T.A.O.) 


